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“Hello All at N.W.T.!” 


“Hope all is well with you Here I am in my 
new temporary home - Cuenca (Ecuador). It 
is so lovely here. 8,300 feet up in the moun- 
tains, a beautiful river, cobblestone streets, and 

retty old buildings with red tiled roofs. I 
| found a nice apartment, 5 minutes from the 
| school. So things are going great.” 
| _ “I went to Colombia to see beautiful pre- 
| Inca ruins scattered in a g0 eous landscape. 

I flew to Cuzco, Peru an hiked the Inca trail 
fj to Machu Picchu - what a great experience! I 
hiked around an island on Lake Titicaca where 
| the Incas thought the sun was born. There's 


Se Megan's postcard {| 80 much I want to see...” 
Busy : from Cuenca, Ecuador - Megan Burke 
é ES Robin taught Er ish in Kuwait, 
a Singapore and Turkey, and travelled in 


“Greetings from the land of Carnaval,” Ma oO sd = , Austria, Babrein, Belgium, Denmark, 
ve, and mit - England France, Germany, Greece, India, 


“Lam only working part time (very part time) and make | [Laura caught English | irarelled in Austria, ge Bap | Indonesia, laly and seven other countries 
quite a bit of erg Brazilian standards!” an = iy cd - China, Cyprus, the’ ° j 
“After Carnaval I will be adding more classes at a differ. || 724) /s" Czech Republic, 
ent school and anticipate signing a contract with an outfit , 
which has a huge contract training bank executives. And || pint iance, the aren el oat 
not a day goes by that somebody doesn't inquire about |] Galapagos Island, ——o— 
being tutored. Native American speakers are in great de- on 
mand here - there aren't any.” Saket and 
“Recife is a fantastic city, It is everything I expected, and | | tabi 
more, and less. Pre-Carnaval celebrations have been ter- 
rific and it is not uncommon to find me dancing in the 
streets with my Brazilian friends until the wee hours of the 
morning.” 
“T am very glad that I made this move... The fact that I 
am a native speaker is very appealing to these people and I 
= able to command a hig er vse sea respect ri I| 7 : a 
ave more Opportunities because I have the certificate from | “s : . FP 
New World Teachers... Thank you -Thada't really believed | rts Sided Mian Prance and Matai, 
yo when you said that hings could turn out ths wel.” | “PRgIMerynayoxte atra= | Mama sit rl, 
‘Will write more at a later date. Until then... Ciao. Dewnark, Fungary, Bal, Mexico, Jamaica, Kenya, Mexico, the Mexico, 
Forages Spain, tigoslavia and amceeaal Netherlands, New Zealand, Paraguay, Portugal 
six other countries ¢ pain, Switzerland and Tabiti. . and Spain. 


New World Teachers 


e4.Week Intensive TEFL Certificate Courses 
Starting Monthly 
°No Second Language or Teaching 


. pein Required 
ea | °Jobs Available Throughout the World 
aw 3 ° Lifetime Job Placement Assistance Included 
wer compel suporie ad aces alee 7 
r p nd accessible, really mod- ° 5 
Sect beni ay eh ps Peecd kote ea Call or Write Michael, Kelly, Joel or Jeff 


diff if i ching.” 4 4 
Hate pee ten po = To Learn More Or To Receive A Free Information Pack 


every step of a job search, and by the end of the course §9 605 Market Street, Suite 800, San Francisco CA 94105 


- Jeff “Stretch” Turley 


: reap ‘ 
aa ree Fax: (415) 546-4196 E-mail: TeachersSF@aol.com 


where in the world!” 
- Susan Milde World Wide Web: http//www.cornells.com/nwt.htm 


TO} CHECK. THAT; ANY TEFL. SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA IS PROPERLY 
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Blood Sport 


Search jor the Giant Leech 


By Jean G. Colvin 


he University Research Expeditions Program 
UREP) has only been up and running a year 
in 1977 when Dr. Roy Sawyer comes into my 
office. He is doing research on Hementeria 
ghiliania, the world’s largest leech, he says, 
and wants help collecting specimens in Suriname. 

I am impressed by the off- 
beat nature of his proposal, and 
become increasingly more in- 
trigued as he tells me about the 
value of the giant leech for re- 
search. It so happens leeches 
havea very simple nervous sys- 
tem which makes them ideal 
for neurophysiological studies. 
Perhaps more importantly, 
leech experiments do not stoke 
up animal rights activists in the 
same way that research does on 
cuddly little bunny rabbits. By 
the end of the hour, I am per- 
suaded, Clearly, Dr. Sawyer’s 
project merits UREP support. My dilemma is how to 
recruit volunteers and money for a giant leech expedi- 
tion. 

In the following days, Ispend many sleepless hours 
trying to come up with slogans to entice volunteers. 
“Treasures of Suriname,” “Collecting Creatures with a 


Jean G. Colvin is the founding director 
of the University of California Research 
Expeditions Program (UREP). She has 
led collecting expeditions to Africa; stud- 
ied the African roots of carnaval in Bra- 
zil; and set up ecotourism programs, 
When not behind the wheel of a Land 
Rover, she helps with earthquake relief 
in the Andes and promotes indigenous 
art. 


Hemeteria ghiliania, the world’s largest leech. 


Purpose,” and “Neurological Answers from South 
American Swamps?” don’t sound sufficiently catchy. 
Eventually, I simply go with what it is—A Search for the 
World's Largest Leech. Press releases go out, inviting the 
public to join the expedition. 

The leech story catches the eye of someone at 
United Press International. 
Suddenly, calls are coming in 
from all over and at all hours of 
the day and night. In my press 
release, I described the leech as 
stretching up to eighteen inches 
when hungry. Somehow, this 
gets misread by a disk jockey in 
Los Angeles who announces 
every forty-five minutes for an 
entire day the progress of an 
eighteen-foot leech that’s head- 
ing straight for Los Angeles. 

Despite all the hoopla (or 
perhaps because of it), only four 
hearty souls sign up: Jerry, a 
young doctor, Bob, a journalist from the Los Angeles 
Times, Marge, a lab technician and Jim, a Silicon Valley 
engineer. 

Preparations go forward, and several weeks later 
on a steamy Saturday, our plane sets down in 
Paramaribo, Suriname. That night, at a rustic pension, 
we meet a biologist who has been working in Suriname 
for several months. He regales us with tales of the per- 
ils that await us—muddy roads, leaky canoes, poison- 
ous creatures that abound in the humid forest. For good 
measure, he describes his own personal encounter with 
a botfly. 

One day, a small bulge had appeared on his fore- 
head. It gradually increased in size, but since it did not 
hurt, he ignored it. Weeks later, he got bopped on the 
forehead while playing with his small son. Out popped 
a fully-developed botfly larva. If you end up hosting a 
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larval botfly (the condition of being host is called, “my- 
iasis”) it’s because you were bitten by a mosquito or a 


tick. The botfly glues its eggs to the 
abdomen of a tick or mosquito. 
When the mosquito or tick alights 
on a warm-blooded animal, larvae 
quickly emerge from the eggs and 
enter the host through a hair fol- 
licle or lesion made by the bite of 
the transporter. Our fellow guest 
describes all this in disgusting de- 
tail. 

Stuck in our somewhat seedy 


pension, we make do with the one bathroom. A light 
hangs over the toilet. The bulb is burned out. Maybe 


everything, it is free, and given our operat- 
ing budget, we have no alternative. We load 
up the Land Rover and head out of town, 


jenG.Cohin 


our vehicle piled high with every conceiv- 
able kind of net (for capturing leeches), ham- 
mocks (to raise us above the creepy-crawl- 
ing critters slithering on the ground) and an 
enormous bag of hard candy (to bolster our 
morale.) 

Traveling to the north and to the south 
of town, we explore the wetlands for three 
days, but find nary a leech, nor even a trace 
of a leech. We talk to many locals on our trav- 
els about where leeches might be found. Sev- 
eral suggest we might have better luck head- 
ing southeast into neighboring French 
Guiana. 

French Guiana is perhaps best known for 


Devil's Island off its northern coast. It is only 


The heat is bad 

enough during 

the day, but at 
night almost 
unbearable... 


a few hours away from Paramaribo but worlds away 
in ambiance. The palpable lethargy we encounter in St. 


Laurent, the border town, contrasts 
starkly to the hustle and bustle of 
Paramaribo. Most of the inhabitants 
have served time in the prison on 
Devil's Island, (yes, the same island 
featured in the Steve McQueen 
movie, Papillon). From the many years 
spent behind bars, they seemed ex- 
hausted, just too tired to go anywhere 
now that they are free. A debilitating 
listlessness seems to hover over the 


whole town, making us anxious to hasten onwards. 
French Guiana is hardly a tourist’s dream. Once 
across the border and for several hundred miles, we 


light bulbs are expensive in Suriname. Whatever the 


reason, it never works. We idle away the 
time thinking up headlines for stories we 
might write about our South American 
adventure. But since we have yet to set foot 
outside the city, the best story we come up 
with is, “No Light in the Loo.” 

Days pass as we round up supplies, 
meet with local biologists, and line up a 
vehicle that can hold all of us together with 
our gear. Finally, a local conservation or- 
ganization lends us an ancient, obviously 
well-traveled Land Rover atno charge. We 
appreciate the generosity until we discover 
its many mechanical deficiencies. For ex- 
ample, something as simple as turning a 
corner is a major hassle. It takes two people 
just to turn the steering wheel. Once, when 
we coax it up to 30 mph, it shakes so hard 
we fear the doors will fall off. Still, despite 
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We have brought ten different types of nets to 
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our prey. 


Bob Gillette 


are 
Bob Gillette, our journalist, writes a three-part story of our 
adventures for the Los Angeles Times. 


can’t find a single hotel we’d want to stay in. Still, not 
eager to camp out in leech country, we set up our base in 
an abandoned school. 

The school looks like something out of The African 
Queen—a dilapidated clapboard structure with wooden 
windows hanging on rusty hinges. One small table and 
two chairs are all that remain in the way of furniture. 
Fortunately, we thought to purchase several colorful 
hand-woven hammocks in Paramaribo. We set up our 
portable stove on the table and paint our names on our 
cups so we won't have to wash them too often. It’s sti- 
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ission accomplished. 
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Our team, m 


fling inside, the air heavy and moist from the sur- 
rounding swamps. We string up our hammocks side 
by side, and to create some air movement, we rope 
them together. Now, when one moves, they all move. 
It would have been better, of course, to open the win- 
dows, but we have been warned to close them against 
the vampire bats that swarm at night. The heat is bad 
enough during the day, but at night almost unbear- 
able, especially if we cook. And every night, the same 
debate: What's worse? A restless night of sweltering 
in the humid heat, or a sleepless night shrinking in 
fear of the vampire bat? In the end, we choose the bat 
as the lesser evil. Throwing open the shutters, it’s 
cooler now, especially when we cook and we hope the 
smell of frying Spam will keep the bats at bay. Now 
we can get down to work. 

We spend days searching the swamps. We have 
brought along some ten different types of nets to pur- 
sue our prey. They vary in size from small, short- 
handled nets with fine-gauge mesh, like the ones used 
to catch goldfish, to very large nets with eight-foot 
handles. Our leech-catching technique is to stand on 
the water’s edge, gingerly prod the grasses, and 
sweep our net through the water. In this way, we even- 
tually observe two snakes, some cattle (one of the 
hosts for leeches) and lots of mosquitoes—but no 
leeches. Meanwhile, our biologist and leader, Roy, col- 
lects water samples. These he scrutinizes each after- 
noon, scrunched over the microscope he has set up in 
the schoolyard where there is adequate light. Unlike 
the rest of us, Roy has endless patience. As the last 
day of the expedition draws near, and frustrated at 
finding no leeches anywhere, 
squabbles erupt. Tempers flare, 
especially between the fastidi- 
ous journalist and the laid-back 
Berkeley lab technician. 

There is not a great deal of 
enthusiasm when Roy suggests 
we switch tactics and look for 
leeches at night. His proposal 
conjures up all sorts of nasty vi- 
sions—poisonous water snakes, 
hungry caimans and blood- 
"| sucking vampire bats. Eventu- 

5 ally, to win us over, Roy prom- 
S ises we won'thave to go into the 
248 water at all. We can just walk 

#5 along the banks and trawl with 
our nets from the side. Then too, 
he appeals to us as members of 
a leech expedition, and stresses 
the noble mission we have come 
to accomplish. It doesn’t take 
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much. After all, what brought us together in the first 
place, if not the spirit of adventure? So we agree to go 
out at night. 

Into the water or not, that night everyone turns up 
in waders. There is the general feeling that the thick 
rubber waders are at least some protection against what- 
ever might be out there. Jerry, the doctor, has had the 
foresight to bring along a wide-brimmed safari hat. It 
comes with a full face net. Af- 
ter coating himself with DEET, 
he pulls it over his head. The 
rest of us have to make do with 
just DEET. Then, with the night 
clear and the moon shining 
overhead, we trudge off 
through the high grass into the 
dark swamp. We slog slowly 
forward through the heat and 
humidity. Encased in heavy 
rubber, our legs are sticky with 
sweat. All around us, the buzz 
and whine of zillions of insects 
fills the air, punctuated by the 
raucous squawk of some unknown bird or beast. 

Cautiously, we approach the water. Roy, as usual, 
is silent. I am trying to allay everyone’s fear, cracking 
jokes about imaginary dangers lurking above and be- 
low. We unload our gear by the waters edge and heed 
Roy’s directions to be silent. In the dark, we watch and 
listen, now and then trying to slap a mosquito quietly. 
Suddenly we hear a big splash. Flashlight beams con- 
verge in that direction, but whatever it was has disap- 
peared beneath the black water. As we scan the surface 
with our lights, Roy shouts excitedly, “Caiman!” Again 
the beams of light come together, and there on the sur- 
face two ruby-red eyes shine above the tip of a snout. 
Moving our lights across the water, six or seven other 
pairs of red eyes reflect the light. That clinches it. No 
one, at least tonight, is going near the water to look for 
leeches. No one is even willing to go near enough to 
dip one of our long-handled nets. 

The next morning, we sally forth again to the wa- 
ters edge. Feeling safer in the daylight, we dip our nets 
in the water, scooping up dead leaves, an insect or two, 
but little else. 

So engaged, we are observed by a local school boy 
who has been watching our strange behavior now for 
several days. Realizing at last what we are up to, he 
tells us how to get leeches—walk into the water and 
they'll attach themselves to your bare skin. Maybe, but 
nobody in our group is about to volunteer for the job. 
At length, he offers to demonstrate his method, assur- 
ing us it’s no big deal if one has alemon at hand. Lemon 
juice is the quickest way to get a leech off. With this, he 
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Success 
in the 
swamps! 


wades into the water until it’s about chest high, waits 
for a few minutes, wades back out and sure enough, 
stands there proudly displaying two leeches attached 
to his bare stomach. 

Two leeches! Things are looking better. After that, 
things pick up. Jim, our engineer, wades back into a 
grassy marsh near the shore. When he emerges, his 
waders are covered from chest to toe with the black 
bodies of leeches. One, when 
measured, is a good eight 
inches long. This we learn 
translates into some eighteen 
inches when the leech stretches 
out to search for food. We have 
found the giant leech. 

Success in the swamps! 
Tossing our nets aside, we all 
clamber into the water. Sure 
enough, within minutes, we all 
sport a leech or two when we 
stomp out. 

By the end of the fifth day, 
we have collected enough 
leeches to populate a sizeable colony back at Berkeley. 
Our mission accomplished, we pack up our gear, care- 
fully separate the leeches into coolers, and give our nets 
to the boy who made it all possible. That night, we 
saunter off to the two-table open air bar in a nearby 
village and celebrate with a feast of iguana and caiman 
sauteed in butter. The following day, we load our rick- 
ety Land Rover and head back to Suriname, a hot 
shower, Chinese food and the long flight home. 

The giant leech continued to be big news even af- 
ter our return. Our journalist wrote up the story of our 
leech hunt and made the front page of the Los Angeles 
Times for three days running! The engineer and I ap- 
peared on “Good Morning America” and local public 
television, where we showed slides of our first leech. 

We chose the name “Christine” to christen our larg- 
est leech. Christine produced hundreds of offspring in 
the labs at Berkeley. Several years later, Roy left the 
university to start a commercial leech farm in Wales. 
Over the years, the leeches we collected on our expedi- 
tion multiplied, supplying researchers around the 
globe, and making possible valuable research. ® 


UREP continues to offer field research opportunities for the ad- 
venturesome, curious traveler. We're no longer looking for leeches. 
African frogs, Costa Rican monkeys, and marine manatees are the 
focus of some of UREP’s current offerings along with many envi- 
ronmental and archaeological expeditions worldwide. For a free 
catalog, call UREP at 510-642-6586 or check out our home page 
at http:/hwww.mip.berkeley.edu/urep 
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by Marjorie Greenberg 


. olivia again? Why?” my friends and 
family want to know. “There are other 
places to go, you know.” This from my 
sister who just completed a three-star 
tour of Israel. 


How to explain Bolivia to people who require white 
sheets and flush toilets? And then, Bolivia is so won- 
drously different. So unfamiliar, yet the moment I see 
the white peaks of Illimani hovering in the morning 
clouds, I feel I am home. 

Knitting needles and a ball of yarn open many 
doors in South America. “Come knit with us,” says 
Antonia, inviting me to knit with the women of her 
cooperative. Of course, she extends her invitation only 
after she has thoroughly inspected the intricately pat- 
terned Fair Isle sweater I am knitting for my husband. 

Six months later, I am returning, flying high over 
the Andes and nudging my sleeping daughter. “Betsy, 
we're here. Look! Those lights below are La Paz. There 
is Illimani, and that peak over there—Huayna Potosi.” 
Iam happy to have my daughter with me this time. It 
was her decision to come along. Betsy’s Spanish is ex- 
cellent, honed to perfection on her job as a social worker 
in the South Bronx. Her linguistic prowess will make 
up for my limited Spanish—what I call “my great first 
person singular.” 

The Bolivian Altiplano is a land of knitters. In the 
market, on buses, in public parks, behind store 
counters—everywhere one hears the staccato click of 
knitting needles. Bolivians knit: from kiosk owners on 
the Prado to shepherds tending flocks. Knitting is not 
dying out in Bolivia. Nor is it a pastime for the elderly, 
or viewed as something old-fashioned. It’s very much 
alive. Here, men knit as well as women. This should 
come as no surprise. Only a few centuries ago, during 
the heyday of European guilds, men served a rigorous 
six-year apprenticeship to earn the title “Master Knit- 
ter.” 

Through knitting Iam connected with the past and 
with all peoples. The yarn in my hands stretches back 
to the first known knitted fragments, dating to the third 
century A.D., unearthed at the site of Dura-Europas 
(Eastern Syria). It connects me to the highly decorative 
knitted cushions from the twelfth century monastery 
of St. Mary de Las Huelgas near Burgos in northern 
Spain, the Tombs of Castile.’ And again to the jeweled 
Renaissance paintings of Lorenzetti (1319-47), Tomas 
de Modena (1325-?75), and the Buxtehude Altar of 
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Stirring sage leaves for dying my sweater, which Iam shown 
wearing in the bottom right photo on the facing page. 


Master Bertram all of whom painted Mary knitting, 
the so-called “Knitting Madonnas.” Perhaps the past 
comes hurtling closest to me when I am putting the 
finishing touches on a sweater or a pair of mittens fora 
Christmas present. At such times, I think of the women 
whose knitting needles have tapped out the greetings 
of the season for eons. I also think of the Aymara women 
of the cooperative. They knit to put food on the table. I 
have the luxury to knit for the people I love. 

In all, fourteen textile associations in the Villa Iro 
highlands around La Paz belong to the cooperative, 
Asociacién Artesanal Boliviana “Sefior de Mayo.” A 
group, or asociacién has about twenty members. Most 


Marjorie Greenberg is Research Associ- 
ate for Ceramics at the Old Barracks 
Museum in Trenton, NJ. She is a pas- 
sionate knitter and reader who has not 
been able to master the feat of doing both 
at the same time. This fall (1996) will 
be her sixth trip to Bolivia. 


of these women are self-sufficient single parents sup- 
porting themselves by many hours of knitting and 
weaving. Most of the money comes from the export of 
alpaca sweaters, woven jackets, ponchos and luxuri- 
ous bed throws. They also use lamb’s wool to knit vari- 
ous smaller items—amittens, scarves, and hats. Recently, 
they've experimented with cotton wearables. The co- 
operative buys wool in bulk, thus 
guaranteeing that they get the fine 
alpaca fleece at a fair price. 

Antonia R. De Moscoso is a 
tornado of a woman, her raven 
hair tied up with bright scraps of 
braided yarn. Her dress, too, is 
kaleidoscopic—nothing matches, 
yet everything blends. 

Antonia is La Asesora de 
Produccién, the Artisan Technical 
Consultant of the cooperative. But 
she is also much more—she is the 
co-op’s guiding light. Antonia is a 
master weaver and handicraft spe- 
cialist who has taught over 300 
women the various skills of textile 
production. She is the main de- 
signer of the textile products. Her 
wonderful sense of humor and un- 
derstanding creates an atmosphere 
of sharing and trust between arti- 
sans. Antonia (a Quechua Boliv- 
ian) is most proud of the nursery / 
kindergarten room she has set up. 
Here, mothers can leave their chil- 
dren while consulting with 
Antonia or working on various co- 
op projects. In sum, she is chief 
cook, bottle washer and mother 
superior rolled into one—a truly 
amazing woman and role model. 

Inviting me inside, Antonia 
says, “Come look at our sweaters, come criticize.” In- 
side, she pulls me into a small room. Roughly-hewn 
shelves along one wall are stacked with sweaters in 
warm neutral tones. J unfold and refold several sweat- 
ers, my hands caressing the soft alpaca. The knitting is 
peerless, but the sizing is strangely erratic. There do 
not seem to be standard sizes for small, medium and 
large. In a corner cupboard are gaily colored sweaters. 
I recognize the designs—copies of designs I see in 
trendy knitting books and magazines back home. “No, 
no, no!” the purist in me wants to shout. I simply took 
for granted that Bolivian sweaters would include de- 
signs and patterns from ancient Andean textiles. I ask 
Antonia,“Why copy British and American designers, 
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The Buxtehude Madonna by Master 
Bertram of Minden. 


Kaffe Fasset, Vogue? Bolivia already has its own won- 
derful textile heritage. Andean weavings have count- 
less colors and motifs to draw upon.” Her answer is 
direct and to the point. “They sell.” 

The structure of a woven fabric, the warp and the 
weft which intersect at right angles, usually dictates 
that traditional designs are geometric, as if they have 
been plotted on graph paper. A 
knitted fabric is built row upon 
row and also lends itself to a grid 
design. The motifs used in 
weavings can, therefore, be easily 
adapted to knitting. But in the 
sweaters knitted by the women of 
the co-op, sun diamonds, hooked 
diamonds, flowered lattice pat- 
terns, “S” shaped snakes, chev- 
rons, triangles, stylized llamas and 
condors are all surprisingly ab- 
sent. Surprisingly, because such 
designs are found in traditional 
ethnic textiles the world over. Do 
these Aymara women think that 
these universal motifs are less so- 
phisticated than motifs currently 
fashionable in New York or Lon- 
don? To my eye, geometric and 
stylized patterns ring truer, are 
more forthright and pleasing than 
the fanciful curvilinear and ara- 
besque designs. 

The co-op women have not 
forgotten the traditional dying 
techniques. They use cochineal, a 
beetle found on the optuna and no- 
pal cacti, to make a vast range of 
tints from pale pink to deep car- 
mine, indigo (anil) for blues, and 
yareta (azorella compacta), an 
otherworld-like plant (also used as 
fuel on the Altiplano) to render shades of yellow. Li- 
chens, tree bark, even potato skins yield a myriad of 
other colors. Of course, this work is labor intensive, 
and sweaters of naturally-dyed yarn (makhnu in 
Aymara) are priced accordingly. “Brillantes,” as the 
aniline dyes are called, were first imported into Bolivia 
in the late nineteenth century. They are inexpensive, 
easy to prepare and available in every village market. 
Sweaters colored with these commercial-dye yarns can 
appear almost “day glow.” However, the artisans of 
“Sefior de Mayo,” create a palette that ranges from the 
most vibrant color to the subtlest tint. The women also 
have a talent for interworking shades of alpaca, rang- 
ing from silver-white to the blackest brown to make 
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the whisper-weight, hand-woven 
blanket throws. 

In the morning sunlight, Betsy 
and I wait for the bus to El Alto. Be- 
tween us we carry a dismantled 
spinning wheel, a set of Corning- 
ware dishes, knitting needles, books, 
our backpacks and bottled water. 
My head buzzes as if I’ve just 
knocked back a couple shots of 
scotch. My temples throb in the vise 
of el soroche. Betsy complains of flu- 
like aches. “You call this a vacation? 
Isn't El Alto 2,000 feet higher than 
La Paz? Great, fantastic. What have 
I let myself in for?” she moans sar- 
castically. 

When we reach El Alto, Antonia all but pulls us 
from the bus. “The spinning wheel!” she cries. “You 
brought the spinning wheel. I did not believe you 
would bring it!” We follow her down a dusty sweep of 
road to a blue door set in a cinderblock wall, incongru- 
ously topped by a row of concrete swans. All around 
us are women wearing bowler hats, their faces framed 
by long jet-black braids. Stony-faced, they scrutinize 
us suspiciously for an instant—then break into smiles. 

We all work to reassemble the spinning wheel. A 
festive feeling fills the room. Antonia crosses herself 
and gives the wheel several quick hugs. Later, we will 
bless it properly with chicha. A foot-pedaled spinning 
wheel is hardly a modern device, but it does spin yarn 
faster than the hand-held, drop spindle technique used 
throughout the Andes. 
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“Did she bring the needles?” murmurs a woman 
with a well-creased face. “Shoosh,” snaps Antonia. As 
I was getting ready for my trip, I received a fax from 
Bolivia requesting forty circular “turbo” needles. Now, 
not all knitting needles are created equal. The material 
used varies widely. Knitting needles come in plastic, 
aluminum, coated steel, bamboo, and some are even 
carved out of bone and ivory. Once, I came across 
Aymara women in a small village knitting fine socks 
and baby clothes on sharpened bicycle spokes. The 
women in the cooperative specifically wanted brass- 
tipped, German “turbo” needles. On these, the yarn 
literally flies back and forth. I had earlier, for Christ- 
mas, sent the women twenty pairs of these needles. 
This time, with help from Ingrid Skacel, the importer, I 
am bringing forty circular needles and thirty pairs of 
straight needles. Antonia 
explains the needles will 
be given as a perk, a re- 
ward presented only to 
the most accomplished 
and prolific knitters. 

A massive wooden 
table supports our mid- 
day meal—a feast of 
steamed sweet potatoes, 
oca, papa lisa (a small yel- 
low tuber with magenta 
spots), crunchy browned- 
pork cutlets, and a salad of 
mixed greens. A large 
terra cotta pitcher contains 
barley water—a refresco. | 


Lichens, tree bark, cochineal, 
cacti, and yareta yield a 
myriad of colors for dye. 
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had often seen cholitas selling this amber-colored liq- 
uid in coke-sized glasses on the streets of La Paz. Not 
familiar with it, I was leery. Now, all of a sudden, Iam 
holding a glass in my hand and my stomach is not co- 
operating. The women ply me with coca tea, but I’m 
too ill to go through the motions of being polite, let 
alone drink. I’m nauseous. The cloying sweet cornsilk 
smell and sickly taste of the tea doesn’t help. I look 
over at Betsy. Fortunately, she’s up to the occasion— 
her plate piled high as a trencherman’s. 

I think I can rely on Betsy’s iron constitution. At 
least she will be fit when I have to get down to the 
nitty-gritty and convey the style, size and colors I want 
for my sweaters. Always eager for new markets, the 
women are pleased with my order for thirty-eight 
hand-knit alpaca sweaters. But while my Spanish is not 
great, Antonia’s English is non-existent. Worse, the 
other women speak only Aymara. With her Spanish, 
Betsy could easily have translated, but just when Ineed 
her, she finks out, laid low and racked by chills. Almost 
as if she saw it coming, Antonia springs into action. 
Quickly, she grabs two felted gray blankets that had 
been warming in the sun. She wraps them around Betsy 
and bundles her off to bed. 


behing EOCTNCHN 

So what am I doing here sitting 

on the dusty floor of an adobe house 
in Bolivia, surrounded by women I 
can barely understand, women who 
hope I can find more markets for 
their products? What got me here? 
Was it that part of me that applied 
to go on the U.S.S. Hope back in the 
late 1950s before I backed out and 
got married instead? That part of 
me that wanted to volunteer for the 
newly formed Peace Corps, but 
how could I with three toddlers to 
take care of, and another on the 
way? Yes, shades of the 1950s, that’s 
me, “pregnant and in the kitchen.” 
In truth, I am probably responding 
to something more primitive, an in- 
stinct—something old and time- 
less—women helping women. It is 
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somehow satisfying to the soul to sit with women of a 
different culture. You may not be able to talk, but be- 
cause you knit, weave, or share some other skill, you 
can communicate. 

Women come in all shapes and sizes, but I want to 
come up with some average measurements, standard 
sizes for small, medium and large. I present the women 
with working diagrams for two popular sweater 
styles—the basic drop shoulder sweater, and the clas- 
sic set-in sleeve. I have carefully calculated in centime- 
ters the necessary measurements for each—the length 
of a sleeve from shoulder to wrist, fullness at the bust, 
the width of an armhole, the depth of a neckline, and 
so on and so forth. 

In addition to the ubiquitous knit two, purl two 
ribbing that forms the cuffs and button bands of most 
sweaters, I knit sample swatches, a choice of three 
ribbings to give a sweater more pizazz. The women go 
for the one that looks like braiding, the plaited rib stitch. 

My head still pounding, I want to lie down. 
Antonia walks me back to her home, lest I lose my way 
among the look-alike houses. El Alto, a sprawling 
campesino suburb, has grown up on the outskirts of La 
Paz—a maze of jerry-built houses, cinderblock and 
adobe. Most have electricity and cold running water. 
Sewage is something else. 

I must have dozed off, for when I look up, Betsy is 
no longer in her bed supported by stuffed flour sacks. 
I rouse myself, cross the courtyard and enter the house 
through a tiny kitchen. There sits my daughter strum- 
ming a guitar with Antonia’s two sons, home from the 
university. Their conversation is animated. I make out 
“Bob Marley” and “Tracy Chapman.” Antonia’s third 
son is busy at a sewing machine in his bedroom. All her 
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boys spend their spare time making muslin bags with 
drawstrings on two vintage sewing machines. These 
they decorate with colorful woven bands and the co- 
operative logo. The bags are exported along with the 
sweaters. 

Miguel turns on a small T.V. and inserts a video 
cassette. “What are you taping?” asks Betsy. “Mom’s 
favorite tele novela (soap opera). Muy apasionado,” he 
laughs, hugging himself in mock passion. 

Antonia returns. We offer to help with dinner, but 
she gives us other work instead. She hands us a stack 
of muslin bags and purple elastic cord for stringing. 
Soon the meal appears—pasta, redolent with garlic, bay 
leaves, tomatoes, bacon and onions with slivers of a 
pungent cheese. I am ravenous. 

Betsy, still peaked from soroche, informs me that 
we should have taken Diamox. Diamox increases arte- 
rial oxygen, and is used to ward off mountain sickness. 
We have been drinking a lot of fluids, which means 
frequent nocturnal trips to the outside bathroom. On 
the plus side, this gives us a chance to see the shimmer- 
ing Andean stars winking at us. 

Sitting in a semicircle, the women look over my 
designs for the sweaters I want them to make. They 
nod, and seem to like them. But it’s my third design 
that strikes some inner chord. “Que lindo! Que 
maravilloso!” they chorus. I took the design from a four- 
cornered. Wari-Tiwanaku hat (700-900 A.D.). I first saw 
this particular hat on the cover of a catalog for a small 
exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in April 1990 
that featured Andean hats. The vibrant colors and per- 
fectly balanced motifs appealed to the designer in me. 
Wouldn't it be wonderful, I thought if I could trans- 
pose the pattern to a sweater and have it travel asym- 
metrically up and over one shoulder? After receiving 
Antonia’s invitation to “come knit,” I finally disciplined 
myself to sit down and graph out the design. I incor- 
porated the motif of stars and sun faces. But since 
women might not look favorably on little faces crawl- 
ing up their bosoms, I modified the original design, 
putting the sunfaces at the beginning and end of the 
band. Along the edge of the graph design, I supplied 
samples of the traditionally-colored yarns I deemed 
necessary to execute the pattern. As the women and I 
scurry about matching their alpaca yarn with my color 
samples and with the hat on the catalog cover, I over- 
hear someone say, “This design is in our blood.” 

Predictably, after three days, el soroche passes. Days 
whirl by. We commune in the language of knitters, com- 
paring button holes and shoulder seams, gussets, cables 
and fancy stitches. They are amused by the way I throw 
the yarn with my right pointer finger to control the 
tension, a British-American technique. Some of them 
use the continental-European method, using the left 
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pointer finger to control the yarn. Many still knit with 
the yarn looped around their necks to control tension, 
a style thought to have been introduced by the early 
Portuguese and Spanish. 

A form of cross-knit looping, also called 
needleknitting, is found in the textiles of mummy 
bundles from the late Paracas ?, early Nasca period (500 
B.C.-300 B.C.).3 This non-woven fiberwork survives in 
head bands and as distinctive textile borders. In ap- 
pearance, it is uncannily akin to knitting*. In fact, when 
I first saw an example, I was positive I was looking at 
knitting. It is known that trade in precious camelid fi- 
bers flourished between peoples from the coast and 
the mountains. For this reason, I find it likely that cross- 
knit looping was known to people of the highlands. 
Unfortunately, whereas cloth can survive for centuries 
in the dry coastal desert, early textiles rarely survived 
the Andean climate. 

The courtyard bustles. The white alpaca yarn is 
scoured and rinsed. Two large enamel pots steam on 
the primitive stove outside. One contains bark and 
cochineal, a mixture that produces a rusty, rose-colored 
yarn. In the other, simmer leaves of lengua de vaca (cow’s 
tongue). Cow’s tongue is a member of the sage family. 
It produces (what else?) yarn the color of sage. On this 
morning we will dye yarn and say our goodbyes. Betsy 
and I are served a special treat—papas con mani—boiled 
potatoes in a rich peanut sauce. The women hover 
about, watching us eat. Occasionally one steps forward 
to pat me or Betsy. 

It’s time to go. Antonia and I huddle and go over 
my order one last time. My heart leaps with joy as I 
read the name they have chosen for my sweater de- 
sign: “Margie-tiwanacota.” Antonia promises delivery 
by December 4th. “But, Christmas shoppers...” I pro- 
test. Antonia is unmoved. “After all,” she chides, “the 
cooperative has other orders to fill from England, Swit- 
zerland, France and Japan.” 

As Antonia and I hug goodbye she presses a small 
muslin bag into my hands. During all the hubbub of 
the last few days, she has somehow found time to knit 
a sweater of her design for my nieta (granddaughter). 


onths pass. Snow is falling. I’m 
under a hot shower when I 
happen to glance out the win 
dow. “Oh my God!” I scream 
o the waking house. A Federal 
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Express truck stands in our driveway. I grab my robe 
and race down the steps. The FedEx man is hauling a 
large flour sack. On it, a blue flamingo stands on one 
leg over a greeting from Bolivia: “Harina, extra fina, 
Molinos, La Paz.” 

Inside, Islowly cut through the neat, white stitches. 
Sweaters tumble out. “Oh, no.” Defeated, I sink to the 
floor. “Oh, no. I planned it all so carefully, and after all 
that. After all that.” I keep repeating the words like a 
mantra. 

The women, it seems, ignored all my detailed color 
instructions. Instead, they chose a spectrum with fewer 
colors, making it easier for them to knit my design. 
And some of the sweaters are really huge—big enough 
for Omar the tent maker, I note angrily. Frustrated, I 
kick a few sweaters. Feeling sorry for myself, I tele- 
phone Betsy. “Come on Mom, they are probably just 
fine,” she says consolingly. This view is echoed by the 
rest of my family. 

Friends arrive to pick up the sweaters they’ve or- 
dered. “Oh they are lovely! So ethnic!” they rave. A 
light flashes. I realize nobody but me gives a hoot about 
the use of traditional colors. I step back and take a sec- 
ond look at the sweaters. Grudgingly, I have to admit, 
they are lovely. So the women chose not to follow my 


almighty color instructions. So what? The bottom line 
is, it works. The pure essence of the designs is there. 

A few days later, my friends call to say the sweat- 
ers are selling like hotcakes. “What about the extra- 
large ones?” I ask. “Yes, those too,” they say. I under- 
stand now—knit a sweater, someone will love it. 

I smile, thinking the sweaters are like women— 
they come in all shapes and sizes. ® 


FOOTNOTES 


* Rutt, Richard. A History of Hand Knitting. London: 
Batsford Ltd, 1987. pp 28, 39-50. 


? Paul, Anne. Paracas Ritual Attire: Symbols of Authority 
in Ancient Peru. Norman, OK: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1990. p.14. 


3 Cross-knit looping: In looping, a thread is doubled 
back on itself so as to leave an opening between the 
parts through which another cord of thread may 
pass. In cross-knit looping the loop is made through 
the crossing of a loop on a previous row. 

* Wilson, Kax. “Where Sand Falls Like Rain: Needle- 
knitting From Ancient Peru.” Piecework. Vol. 1(2) 
(September/October 1993), 1993. pp. 28-35. 
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William Walker: 


Grey-Eyed Man of Destiny 
Port 2: Walker iv Nicaragua 
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In Issue #44 (Summer 1996), “William Walker: Grey-Eyed Man 
of Destiny, Part I: The Making of a Filibuster,” Walker’s early 
years are described—his birth in Nashville, Tennessee; his stu- 
dent days at the university; and his medical studies in 
Edinburgh and Heidelberg. After receiving a degree in medi- 
cine, Walker studied law, and was called to the bar. In October 
1853, Walker sailed south to conquer Mexican territory. Al- 
most immediately after declaring Lower California and Sonora 
an independent republic, he was driven out. In May 1855, with 
56 followers, Walker sailed for Nicaragua. 
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by Richard C. Finch 


ush, tropical Nicaragua...celebrated in lit- 

erature since the 1600s as “Mahomet’s Para- 

dise.” En route to the California goldfields, 

thousands of Americans poured through 

Nicaragua. Virtually to a man they came 
away with two impressions: first, nature had been ex- 
tremely generous to Nicaragua, and second, the Nica- 
raguans had done little with the advantages nature had 
so lavishly bestowed upon them. 

Indeed, the country, blessed with a mild climate, 
rich volcanic soils, ample water, forest and mineral re- 
sources, lay athwart what should have been one of the 
world’s great routes of commerce. In fact, in Spanish 
colonial times, Nicara- 
guan towns prospered 
and great haciendas cre- 
ated wealth for their own- 
ers. But in the three de- 
cades of independence 
since 1821, Nicaragua had 
fallen on hard times. 

For two years, Nica- 
ragua was part of the 
Mexican Empire. For 
some fifteen years there- 
after, it was a state in the 
Federation of Central 
America. Then with the 
collapse of the Federation 
amid warring liberal and 
conservative parties, 
Nicaragua assumed complete independence, but not 
political stability. The year 1840 unleashed a decade of 
revolutionary violence as Democrats (liberals) battled 
Legitimists (conservatives). In the unforgiving world 
of Latin politics, the strife went well beyond differences 
of party and philosophy. It pitted families and entire 


Richard C. Finch, 53, first went to Cen- 
tral America in 1969. From late 1972 to 
early 1975, he worked as a mining ex- 
ploration geologist for the Rasario 
Resouces Co. in Honduras. Now a pro- 
fessor of geology at Tennesse Technologi- 
cal University, he travels frequently to 
Central America. 
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..the feature of General Walker is the eye, 
of which it would be difficult to convey an 
adequate idea. It is deep and intensely 
brilliant blue-grey, large and intelligent, 
and the calm unimpassioned manner — 
with which he fixes this upon whoever 


he comes in contact with, seems to. 
penetrate to the inmost non EnS 


Walker’ 8 Expeilition to Nicaragua: 
A history of the Central American War. 


towns against each other. At times, both parties claimed 
control, the Democrats from their capital in the ancient 
city of Leén, and the Legitimists from theirs—beauti- 
ful Granada on the shores of Lake Nicaragua. This con- 
stant strife, predictably, ruined the economy. Once-fine 
haciendas fell into ruin, their workers conscripted into 
one army or another; roads and other public works de- 
teriorated and foreign trade declined. Nicaragua had 
turned into Mahomet’s Paradise Lost. To the propo- 
nents of Manifest Destiny, it was a fruit ripe for pluck- 
ing. 

In August 1854, Byron Cole, a New Englander 
transplanted to California and an associate of William 
Walker, sailed for Nicara- 
gua. He was on the look- 
out for opportunities for 
American enterprise. At 
that moment, Nicaragua 
was in the throes of yet 
another revolution with 
two claimants to the 
presidency. Cole secured 
a contract with the 
Democratic president, 
Francisco Castellén, who 
was in need of military 
backing. Castell6n autho- 
rized Cole to recruit 300 
volunteers and bring 
them to Nicaragua for 
military service. Walker, 
the lawyer, rejected this contract, seeing in it a clear 
violation of the U.S. neutrality laws. 

Cole then returned to Nicaragua and negotiated a 
second contract with Castell6n that provided for the 
introduction of 300 “colonists” into Nicaragua, and 
guaranteed them the right to bear arms. Walker pre- 
sented this contract to the Federal military commander 
at San Francisco, and was advised that the military 
would not interfere with such a plan. In due course, 
the Vesta, a brig of questionable seaworthiness, and 
fifty-eight men stood ready to set sail. At this juncture, 
local authorities including a deputy sheriff, appeared 
with instructions to impound the ship for non-payment 
of debt. Not about to see his venture broken up, Walker 
acted with characteristic coolness. Boarding the brig in 
the middle of the night, he enticed the deputy sheriff 
below, At the same time, his men boarded the brig and 
made ready to cast off. According to the account pub- 
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lished in Harper’s Weekly, Walker laconically advised 
the hapless deputy, “The Vesia is going to sail... There 
are wine and cigars, and here are handcuffs and irons. 
Pray take your choice.” Thus the fifty-eight men soon 
to be known as the “Immortals,” sailed for Nicaragua 
on 4 May, 1855 under the command of Col. William 
Walker. 

In Nicaragua, Walker hastened to Leén for an au- 
dience with President Castell6n, and General Mufioz, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Democratic army. Walker 
and Mufioz could hardly have been more different. 
Munoz, handsome, polished in manner, resplendently 
attired in a red-and blue braid-encrusted uniform, 
spoke expansively about military matters. Walker, 
short, pale, somewhat effeminate, dressed as drably as 
a circuit preacher, looked anything but military. Indeed, 
Walker had but one striking feature—his eyes—grey 
eyes that looked out with a strange, almost hypnotic 
intensity. Walker and Mufioz took an instant dislike to 
each other. Fortunately for Walker, Castell6n was a 
modest, gentle man he could easily bend to his will. 
Over Mufioz’s objections, Walker received permission 
to lead his few dozen Californians and two hundred 
Democratic troops down the coast to attack the Legiti- 
mists from the south. 

Unbeknownst to Castellén, Walker had ambitions 
beyond harassing the enemies of the Democrats. He 
aspired to independence, free of any other command. 
As he made clear in his book, The War in Nicaragua, 
control of the Nicaraguan Transit route was vital to his 
plans. Over this route passed hundreds of Americans 
en route to California. Eastward along the same path 
poured gold. Control of this route would ensure Walker 
the reinforcements needed to establish himself in Nica- 
ragua once and for all. 

On 29 June, Walker and his “Immortals,” accom- 
panied by a hundred or so native Democratic troops, 
attacked the Legitimists in the city of Rivas. Immedi- 
ately, his Nicaraguan allies turned tail (most likely 
obeying the treacherous orders of Mufioz). This left 
Walker with only fifty some odd men in a barricaded 
city to battle it out against a force more than ten times 
their number. The filibusters fought fiercely, almost 
reaching the central plaza, but faced with annihilation 
by withering enemy fire, were forced to seek shelter in 
an adobe building. From here they held the enemy at 
bay, and being better marksmen armed with superior 
rifles and six-shooters, they wreaked a deadly slaugh- 
ter on the attacking Legitimist troops. Their force re- 
duced to thirty-eight men, they could not prevail 
against such numbers. As the enemy moved in to torch 
the house where they were holed up, the Californians 
sallied forth with a whoop, broke through the lines of 
the startled Legitimists and made their escape. 
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In the “First Battle of Rivas,” Walker lost some of 
his best men, including loyal, boyish Crocker, who had 
been with him on the Sonoran expedition (See Part 1, 
Issue #44). Yet as with the Sonoran failure, this battle 
only enhanced his reputation. Nicaraguans stood in 
awe of the audacity of the Americans and shrank in 
terror at their deadly weapons. Not to minimize the 
extraordinary derring-do of the Californians, it’s only 
fair to point out that the typical Central American con- 
script had little motivation to fight. To a peén, it could 
hardly matter which party held the presidency. Poorly 
armed with at best a smoothbore musket, the Nicara- 
guan soldier not uncommonly required a taste of liq- 
uid courage before going into battle, and further en- 
couragement supplied by the flat of an officer’s sword 
across his back. 

After the Battle of Rivas, Walker and his men re- 
turned to safety in the Leén region. There they nursed 
their wounds, while Walker prepared a battle report 
for Castellon. Walker accused Mufioz of treason. 
Mufioz was to blame for defeat at Rivas. For a while, it 
looked as though the Californians would be fighting it 
out with Mufioz’s Democratic forces. Fate, however, 
intervened. Mujioz fell, mortally wounded, leading his 
men against a small Legitimist force near Leén.. 

Walker next acquired new contracts with the 
Castell6n government. The first authorized Walker to 
enlist more Americans into the service of the Demo- 
cratic party. This he could do from Nicaragua without 
worrying about US neutrality laws. The second con- 
tract empowered Walker to settle differences that had 
grown up between the Accessory Transit Company and 
the Democratic government. The Accessory Transit 
Company was the brainchild of that wily nineteenth- 
century capitalist, “Commodore” Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. When ships arrived at San Juan del Norte 
on the Caribbean Coast, the Accessory Transit Com- 
pany carried their passengers to San Juan del Sur on 
the Pacific, and vice-versa. Small river boats steamed 
along the San Juan River and across Lake Nicaragua. 
Coaches painted blue-and-white, the national colors of 
Nicaragua, carried the travelers the few miles between 
the lake and the Pacific over a macadamized road. 
Vanderbilt was reaping immense profits from the Ac- 
cessory Transit Company—profits’s the company’s 
charter required it share with the government of Nica- 
ragua. But Vanderbilt had the books juggled, hid the 
profits and shortchanged the government. It was to be 
Walker’s misfortune to cross the powerful “Commo- 
dore.” 

In August, acting this time against Castellén’s 
wishes, Walker moved his men south to attack the en- 
emy near the Transit route. On this occasion, he was 
joined by a select group of Nicaraguan volunteers led 
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by José Maria Valle. A bold Indian, Valle sided with 
Walker, inspired as much by his admiration for the 
Americans as his hatred of the Legitimists. 

On 3 September, at Virgen Bay, the Transit route 
port on Lake Nicaragua, a Legitimist force of 600 at- 
tacked Walker’s force of 250. Here, as at Rivas, the 
Californians’ rifles wreaked fearful havoc among Le- 
gitimist troops. But this time, the Democratic native 
troops acquitted themselves well. With heavy losses, 
the enemy retreated to Rivas. The Battle of Virgen Bay 
provided Walker with his first real military victory. 


“Tn 1850 a Baptist missionary named 
Frederick Crowe published a book 
~ entitled The Gospel in Central America. 
In this he mentioned an old Indian 
- tradition to the effect that the aborigi- 
nes would someday be delivered 
_ from Spanish oppression by a ‘grey- 
eyed’ man. El Nicaraguense on De- 
 cember 8 called attention to this 
tradition, and added, ‘If we were 
disposed to believe that the race of 
- prophets did not die with Isaiah and 
Jeremiah (and why should they?) we 
could say that this traditionary proph- 
ecy has been fulfilled to the letter. 
The Grey-Eyed Man’ has come.. 
The prophecy is deemed by the indi 
ans as fulfilled; for last week we saw 
in Granada a delegation of them, who 
rarely visit this city, who desired to 
_ see General Walker. They were 
charmed by his gentle reception, and. 
offered him their heartfelt thanks for 
their liberation from oppression and 
for the present state of quiet of this 
‘country. They laid at his feet the 
simple offering of their fruits and 
_ fields and hailed him as the ‘Grey- 
eyed Man’ so long and anxiously 
awaited by their fathers.” 


if ‘Scroggs, 1916, Of Filibusters and Financiers 
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After routing the enemy, Walker confounded his 
allies. It was customary after a battle to kill the enemy's 
wounded. Walker’s Nicaraguan soldiers were finish- 
ing off the dying Legitimists, when Walker ordered 
them to stop. Again, Walker astounded Nicaraguans in 
both camps by providing the enemy’s wounded with 
medical attention equal to that given his own men. 
Walker’s sense of chivalry was foreign to the traditions 
of Central American warfare, but it won him the admi- 
ration of his adversaries. 

A few weeks later, Walker followed up his Virgen 
Bay victory with a stunning move. Legitimist forces 
had concentrated on Rivas, between Walker and their 
nearly undefended capital, Granada. New recruits, 
both American and Nicaraguan, had swelled Walker’s 
ranks. Then, in what may well have been the only truly 
brilliant stroke of generalship in his career, Walker com- 
mandeered a Transit Company steamer and boarded 
his small army. Under cover of night, he sailed to a 
deserted point not far from Granada and quietly landed 
his men at three in the morning. A few minutes after 
daybreak, on 13 October, 1855, Walker and his men 
stormed into the Legitimist stronghold, taking the city 
by surprise with hardly more than a skirmish. Posses- 
sion of the enemy’s capital, combined with the death of 
Castellon (a result of cholera from the Battle of Virgen 
Bay) left Walker undisputedly the most powerful man 
in Nicaragua. 

Once again, Walker proved himself magnanimous 
in victory. To the great relief of the Granadans, but to 
the consternation and disappointment of his Demo- 
cratic allies who thirsted for vengeance, he refused to 
plunder the city. 

There remained the Legitimist army at Rivas. Un- 
der the command of General Ponciano Corral, it posed 
a threat. Walker’s Machiavellian solution to the prob- 
lem shows how power had begun to pervert his sense 
of honor. While firing on a Transit Company steamer, 
Legitimist forces had killed an innocent American 
woman and her child. Don Mateo Mayorga was a cabi- 
net minister in the Legitimist government, and 
Walker’s prisoner in Granada. Overlooking the awk- 
ward fact that his own men had provoked the incident 
on the steamer, Walker ordered Don Mateo dragged 
out into the main plaza and executed by firing squad. 
He then sent word to General Corral that other execu- 
tions would follow if the Legitimists perpetrated fur- 
ther “crimes” against non-combatants. Since Corral 
and most of his officers had families in Granada, this 
immediately brought about peace talks. 

On 23 October, Walker and Corral met in Granada. 
After drafting and signing a peace treaty, they drew up 
plans for a provisional government that represented 
both sides, headed by Don Patricio Rivas, an elderly, 
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respected political moderate acting as the provisional 
President. Corral was appointed Minister of War, with 
Walker Commander-in-Chief of the Nicaraguan army. 
Granada rejoiced at the prospect of peace. 

Corral boasted that the Democrats had been 
“beaten...with their own cock.” He was, perhaps, 
counting on his ability to manipulate the new presi- 
dent. But, over Corral’s strong objections, Walker con- 
vinced President Rivas to appoint a prominent Demo- 
crat to his cabinet. This made Corral recognize Walker 
as a potent threat to Legitimist supremacy. Corral im- 
mediately appealed to conservative friends in Hondu- 
ras, urging them to support the Legitimist cause. Un- 
fortunately for him, his correspondence fell into 
Walker’s hands. 

Charged with treason, Corral was brought before 
a court-martial. Fearful lest he be taken for Corral’s 
accomplice, President Rivas assented to the trial. The 
court, with Corral’s approval, consisted entirely of 
Americans. Convicted nonetheless, Corral was sen- 
tenced to death by firing squad. Members of the court, 
however, recommended clemency, perhaps convinced 
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that execution of the highly popular Legitimist would 
be politically unwise. Walker merely granted a two- 
hour stay of execution in order that Corral’s distraught 
daughters might have a little more time with their fa- 
ther. Barely more than a week after the formation of 
the new government, rejoicing in Granada had turned 
to bitterness. 

Intimidated, President Rivas was in no position to 
put up any resistance. Legitimist and Democratic na- 
tive forces had been disbanded. Only the Americans 
still carried arms. Walker was now indeed the power 
in Nicaragua, but he was far from secure. The Rivas- 
Walker government was bankrupt and Walker needed 
more Americans before he could establish a permanent 
power base. Fortunately, money was forthcoming. The 
Accessory Transit Company loaned Walker $20,000 in 
gold. Soon thereafter, recruits arrived from California 
and the East aboard the company’s ocean steamers. 
Naturally, the Transit Company stood to benefit from 
political stability in Nicaragua. El Nicaragiiense, a bilin- 
gual newspaper, appeared. Founded as a propaganda 
organ for Walker and distributed in the U.S., it served 
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to entice American colonists to Nicaragua. It was in the 
pages of this newspaper that Walker was first referred 
to as “the Grey-Eyed Man of Destiny,” a sobriquet that 
harked back to an ancient Nicaraguan Indian legend. 

Things were going well. Walker was the talk of the 
United States. Recruits and colonists arrived by the 
hundreds. For a while, it looked as though Washington 
might grant diplomatic recognition to the Rivas-Walker 
government, despite strong protests from other Cen- 
tral American nations that feared Walker planned to 
create an empire in Central America. 

In December 1855, Walker made 
a crucial mistake. Representatives of 
the Transit Company urged the Rivas- 
Walker government to nullify the ex- 
isting Company charter, on the very 
good grounds that the company had 
not paid the government of Nicaragua 
what was owed. A second charter 
would then be issued to a new com- 
pany that would conveniently leave “Commodore” 
Vanderbilt in the cold. Since one of the company repre- 
sentatives proposing this scheme was Walker’s old 
friend Edmund Rudolph, a deal was soon struck. 

Vanderbilt swore revenge. Vanderbilt still con- 
trolled the ocean-going steamships that carried the pas- 
sengers who made use of the Accessory Transit Com- 
pany. He immediately rerouted them to Panama and 
cut the fare so that passengers would choose to cross 
through Panama rather than Nicaragua. He also used 
his considerable influence in Washington to discour- 
age diplomatic recognition of the Rivas-Walker gov- 
ernment. Not content with this, he soon sent agents to 
Costa Rica to aid the Costa Ricans raising an army to 
fight Walker. 

With hindsight, it is hard to understand why 
Walker would choose to make an enemy of someone as 
powerful as Vanderbilt. But why not? The “Grey-Eyed 
Man of Destiny” sincerely believed he was destined 
for great things. His egomania was growing. After all, 
had he not wrested control of a nation in just half a 
year, starting with only fifty-eight men? 

With opposition to Walker growing in neighboring 
Central American nations, the Rivas-Walker govern- 
ment issued proclamations of peaceful intent, and dis- 


patched representatives to establish friendly relations. 


But Costa Rica rebuffed the Nicaraguan delegation and 
showed signs of raising an army to attack Nicaragua. 
Walker, probably taking the rejection of his peace mis- 
sion as an offense to his honor, sent a force to make a 
preemptive strike against Costa Rica. To his shock, the 
Costa Ricans routed Walker’s badly managed force in 
the fourteen-minute Battle of Santa Rosa. Today, this 
battle site is a Costa Rican national park. 
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- Vanderbilt — 
swore 
revenge. 


By April of 1856, Costa Rica was attacking the Tran- 
sit line, hoping to break Walker’s vital supply route. 
The British encouraged this, being opposed to the 
growth of American influence in Central America. The 
main Costa Rican army took possession of Rivas, which 
Walker had, inexplicably, abandoned a few days be- 
fore. The Costa Ricans fortified Rivas with a force of 
2,000 men. To drive them out, Walker could muster 
only about 600 men. On 11 April, Walker led his men 
into the Second Battle of Rivas. As in the First, they 
charged on the central plaza, and this 
time they made it. But once again, they 
were beaten back, and to escape the 
galling fire of superior numbers 
forced to take shelter in adobe build- 
ings . Large numbers of Costa Ricans 
fell before the sharpshooting filibus- 
ters. But in the end, the Americans re- 
treated from Rivas, this time silently 
withdrawing under the cover of night. 
Many had been badly wounded. These, Walker had to 
leave behind in a church. There they were found the 
next day by the enemy, and bayoneted. The Costa 
Ricans proclaimed a great victory, but most did not live 
to enjoy it. Cholera broke out. It spread quickly, prob- 
ably aggravated by the bodies dumped into the wells 
at Rivas. Ravaged by the epidemic, what was left of the 
army retreated to Costa Rica. 

During the Costa Rican invasion, Walker had 
moved the provisional government from Granada to 
Leén, hoping to strengthen his waning support 
amongst the Democrats. Elections were set for April, 
then postponed due to the attack by Costa Rica. None- 
theless, Granadans, fearful now that Leén would be- 
come the permanent capital, clamored for an election. 
Rumors persisted that Nicaragua’s neighbors planned 
to renew hostilities. This fueled the belief of many Nica- 
raguans that only Walker was strong enough to lead 
the nation. So Walker pressured President Rivas to or- 
der June elections. Rivas acceded to this demand, but 
his compliance was short-lived. He rebelled, and re- 
voking the election decree, disappeared. In hiding, he 
issued appeals to Guatemala and El Salvador for aid in 
expelling Walker. 

Walker countered by declaring Rivas a traitor. He 
then appointed a new provisional president to serve 
until elections at the end of the month. As reported by 
El Nicaragiiense, the General won the presidency hand- 
ily, with more than twice the total votes of the three 
other candidates. That there was election fraud, there 
can be no doubt. Rigged elections were common in 
Nicaragua then, and even well into modern times. But 
at the same time, it is also clear that Walker enjoyed 
considerable Nicaraguan support. 
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On 12 July 1856, General William Walker was inau- 
gurated President of Nicaragua, the first American ever 
to be head of state of a foreign nation. He packed his 
cabinet with Nicaraguan supporters. Nonetheless, 
Walker and his Americans held the real power. 

To secure his position, Walker immediately set 
about reorganizing the country. English was declared 
an official language for government affairs, on a par 
with Spanish. This decree favored Walker’s American 
followers. Decrees published only in English had the 
same validity as those published in Spanish. Decrees 
in English aimed at so-called “enemies of the state” 
ordered property confiscated. This property ended up 
mainly in the hands of Walker’s American followers, 
purchased at bargain-basement prices. 

Supremely self-confident, Walker dreamed of 
building an empire stretching throughout Central 
America, perhaps even including Mexico. But his sur- 
vival in Nicaragua as well as dreams of a greater em- 
pire depended on American support, and especially 
on bringing in large numbers of American settlers. 

The Pierce government in Washington had finally 
recognized the Walker-Rivas government in May 1856, 
but promptly withdrew recognition upon learning of 
Walker’s elevation to the presidency. Unable to drum 


up the needed support from Washington, Walker set 
about courting the South. In September, he issued a 
decree. It declared void the old Constitution of the Fed- 
eration of Central America. Although the Federation 
had long ago ceased to exist, Nicaraguan governments 
had continued to act in accordance with its constitu- 
tion. One of the provisions of this constitution specifi- 
cally prohibited slavery. Walker’s intent was clear. In 
his own words, he states that the abolishment of this 
constitution would pave the way for the re-introduc- 
tion of slavery, and would “bind the Southern States 
[the future Confederacy] to Nicaragua.” In his quest 
for an empire, Walker changed his views on slavery 
and overcame his earlier scruples. 

In the meantime, the Allied forces of Guatemala, 
Honduras and El Salvador invaded Nicaragua, deter- 
mined to rescue their sister nation from the clutches of 
the usurper Walker. Despite vastly superior numbers, 
dissension between Legitimists and Democrats ham- 
pered the Allies and got in the way of effective action. 
Also, they had to contend with disease. However, by 
November 1856, Walker felt compelled to move his 
main force to Rivas. His object was to protect the Tran- 
sit line, his source of outside aid, against an invasion 
by Costa Rica. Evacuating Granada, he left behind a 


. “As soon as he was incarcerated he sent for a priest and told him that he wished to 
__ prepare for death. He showed an unusual concern for his men, and begged that they 
_should not be made to suffer, declaring that they knew nothing of his sudden re- 
- solve to reach Nicaragua by way of Trujillo, and that he alone was to blame. On _ 
September 11 he was told that he was to die on the following morning. At eight ~ 


o'clock on the appointed day a detachment of soldiers escorted him from prison to 
the place of execution. Accompanied by two priests he walked erect and resolute... 
At the ruins of an old garrison about a quarter of a mile outside the town, the pr0- 2 
cession halted. Walker was conducted to an angle in a ruined wall, and the soldiers 
were drawn up on three sides of a square, with the wall forming the fourth side. The 
priests now administered last rites of the church and withdrew, while a squad of 
soldiers stepped forward and fired at command. A second volley at the fallen body, 
and a single soldier then went up, and placing the musket close to the head, fired 
again, mutilating the lifeless face. The troops then formed in column and marched 
away, leaving the corpse where it fell. The priests and several Americans secured a 
_coffin and gave the remains a Christian burial. Some time later, an effort was made 
_. to secure the removal of the body for burial in Tennessee, but the Honduran authori- 
~ ties would not poral it.’ ; 


Scroggs, 1916, Of Filibusters and Financiers 
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force with orders to raze the city. Walker acted partly 
to prevent Granada from becoming an enemy strong- 
hold, but also, it would seem, out of spite. In Granada, 
Walker’s men endured three weeks of siege, dying of 
disease and starvation, or from Allied fire, as they sys- 
tematically followed his instructions to destroy the 
beautiful, old city. 

The Costa Ricans, aided by agents in Vanderbilt's 
pay, had captured the river steamers by December, thus 
cutting the transit line and with it Walker’s connec- 
tions with the outside world. In early January of 1857, 
Walker was still unaware of the loss of the transit line. 
Concentrating his forces, he decided to fortify and de- 
fend Rivas, while he waited for reinforcements. By late 
January, with the Allies attacking Rivas, Walker’s en- 
tire command numbered about 1000. This number in- 
cluded some Nicaraguan troops still faithful to him. 
Against him stood an Allied force estimated at 17,800. 
With no hope of aid, Walker and his men suffered a 
three-month war of attrition, encircled and embattled. 
Men died of cholera, starvation, and enemy bullets. 
Others deserted. Finally, all hope gone, Walker capitu- 
lated on 1 May, 1857. 

He surrendered, not to the Allies, but to Com- 
mander Davis of the U.S. Navy. Acting on orders from 
Washington, Davis had intervened to force Walker out 
of Nicaragua, and to save American lives. In following 
his orders, Davis had immobilized Walker’s one-ship 
navy. This dashed Walker’s hopes of escaping and 
fighting on another day. Walker and his American fol- 
lowers were granted safe passage out of Nicaragua. At 
Walker’s insistence, the safety of his few remaining 
Nicaraguan troops was also guaranteed. 

The Walker saga should end with his surrender at 
Rivas, yet once again Walker emerged from defeat un- 
bowed. He returned to the U.S. In New Orleans, he 
received a hero’s welcome. Continuing across the coun- 
try, he made numerous speeches. In Washington, he 
paid a visit to President Buchanan, lodging a protest 
against Commander Davis’ actions in Nicaragua. 
Walker maintained that he would have triumphed over 
the Allies had not Davis interfered. New York, too, 
welcomed Walker as a conquering hero, that is, until 
his image was tarnished when a shipload of sick, 
wounded, and destitute survivors arrived from Nica- 
ragua. 

Walker immediately set about raising money and 
recruits for a new Nicaraguan invasion. Many of his 
faithful officers pitched in. By November 1857, Walker 
was back on Nicaraguan soil. With his filibusters, he 
was on the verge of capturing the Transit line, when 
again forces from the U.S. Navy stepped in to remove 
Walker and his followers from Nicaragua. Federal au- 
thorities foiled a second comeback attempt even be- 
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fore it could leave port. In December 1858, a third ex- 
pedition managed to elude a U.S. revenue cutter. It set 
sail for Nicaragua, only to be shipwrecked. Walker’s 
men returned home on a British warship. U.S. mar- 
shals thwarted fourth and fifth comeback expeditions. 

Walker’s popularity was fading. Each attempt to 
raise a force attracted fewer men of lesser character. 
His best officers deserted him. Anyone but Walker 
would have given up. But Walker now saw himself as 
the legitimately elected president of Nicaragua. As 
such, he was determined to return to claim his “rights.” 

In early 1860, Walker’s book, The War in Nicaragua, 
was published. Clearly written for self-serving reasons, 
it is nonetheless so remarkably objective and accurate 
that even Central American historians accept it as fac- 
tual. With the profits from book sales, Walker hoped to 
finance yet another return to Nicaragua. 

In June of 1860, Walker embarked on his last expe- 
dition. He hoped to form an alliance with British set- 
tlers on some islands off the coast of Honduras, but the 
plan fell through. In a desperate act of aggression lack- 
ing all justification, Walker put ashore in Honduras, 
attacking and taking possession of the town of Trujillo. 
Two weeks later, a British warship, after a chase down 
the coast, captured Walker and the remnants of his 
force. The English captain turned Walker over to Hon- 
duran authorities, who promptly tried him for piracy. 

On 12 September 1860, General William Walker, 
President of Nicaragua, walked from his cell. Standing 
calmly before a Honduran firing squad in Trujillo, he 
fell in a hail of bullets. 

A few months later, hostilities split the American 
Union, and the great North-South conflict erupted. 
Many of Walker’s former officers served the Confed- 
eracy in the War between the States, a war some say 
might have been avoided had General Walker been 
successful in creating a slave empire in Central 
America. 

In the great cataclysm of the American Civil War 
and its aftermath, Walker and his strange career were 
virtually forgotten. 
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Internet Home Page: 

http: /Avww.gni.com/~mjpichinch.htmi#PICHINCHA 
P.0.Box: 17-03-0936 « Phone: (593-2) 452-891/234-634 
Fax: (593-2) 601-689 


GALAPAGOS SPANISH SCHOOL 

258 Amazonas Ay, and J. Washington St. 2nd floor 
Phone & Fax: (593-2) 540-164/220-939 

P.0.Box: 1703744 E-Mail: mbr@galapago.ecx.ec 
Internet: http: /Awww.qni.com/~mi/galapagos 


INSTITUTO SUPERIOR DE ESPANOL 

Ulloa 152 y Jerénimo Carrion 

Phone: (593-2) 223-242 Fax: (593-2) 221-628 
P.0.Box:17-03-00490 » E-Mail: Institut@superlor.ecx.ec 
Internet: http: /Awww.qai.com.~mi/ise 


LA LENGUA 

Colén 1001 & Juan Leén Mera 
Building “Avé Marfa” 8th Floor 
Phone & Fax: (593-2) 501-271 
P.0.Box: 17-07-9519 


“RENOVACION" SPANISH SCHOOL 

18 de Septiembre 413 y Amazonas 

(In front of the Hotel Coldn) 

Phone & Fax: (593-2) 220-385 

E-Mail: 103726.452@COMPUSERVE.COM 


SPANISH INSTITUTE “SAN FRANCISCO" 

Veintimilla 11-06 y Amazonas, Ed. Amazonas 7 Piso, Of. 703 
Phone & Fax: (593-2) 553-476 

Internet: http: 200.6.8.62/otros/essanf.htm 

E-Mail: IKennedy@L2.Lonet.Ca (Canada) 


SOUTH AMERICAN SPANISH INSTITUTE 

Ay. Amazonas 1549 and Santa Marla P.0.Box:17-21-373 
Phone: (593-2) 544-715 Fax: (593-2) 226-348 

E-Mail: miramire@srv1.telconet.net 

Internet: http: /Awww.qni.com/-mj/samerica 


INTI TRAVEL 


Small-group, two-week adventures hiking to Machu 
Picchu and visit to Peruvian rainforest, experienced 
group Jeaders and local guides, monthly departures. 
Customized itineraries in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 


ECO TRAVEL SERVICES 
5699 Miles Ave 
Oakland, CA 94618 
1-800-655-4054 
ecotrave@microweb.com 


THE EDUCATED 
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Natural History Explo? 
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elusive orchid in Brazil’s rain forest 
Historical Travel: following in the footsteps 
of ancient seafarers or participating in an ar- 
chaeological dig in Syria 

EXCLUSIVE TO SUBSCRIBERS: The Educated 
Traveler™'s Directory of Museum-Sponsored Tours is 
free with your subscription--the only source that in- 
cludes details on over 300 specific international and 
domestic tours sponsored by the top museum travel 


The Educa’ A, 
P.O. Box 220822, Chantilly, VA 20153 
800-648-5168 
$39/year includes six issues plus the annual 
Directory of Museum-Sponsored Tours 


(international airmail postage, add $9). 
Gift certificates available. 
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SPECIALISTS 


INTI TRAVEL 
Casilla 17-12-942 
Quito, Ecuador 
thurber@ecuanex.ec 
sun@ecuanet.ec 
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Gimme a Breaker: 


Surfer's Guide to Peru 


by Christopher James 


“.. there were many fishermen, each one sitting in 
his raft courageously cutting through the waves of 
the sea that is very choppy and turbulent...they 
looked like Tritons or Neptunes...” 


— Father José Acosta, 1550 
arriving upon the shores of Peru 


he desert coastline of Peru does not look like a 

surfer’s paradise. It lacks the swaying palms 

and turquoise waters that spring to mind when 

you think of surfing. By contrast, Peru’s coastal 

waters are often a silvery pea green. As for veg- 
etation, there’s not a living tree as far as you can see. 
However, Peru must be counted as one of the world’s 
great surfing countries with some of the most challeng- 
ing rideable surf in the world. Indeed, Peru has figured 
in the short history of modern surfing from the very 
beginning. This nation has definitely made an impor- 
tant, if uneven, contribution to competitive and pro- 
fessional surfing. Intriguingly, there is even the possi- 
bility that the very origins of the sport itself can be 
traced back to the coast of Peru. 


Modern Surfing in Peru 


Surfing ocean waves is thought to have a long his- 
tory, but until Captain Cook arrived in the Sandwich 


Christopher James grew up in Califor- 
nia and has surfed in Hawaii, Europe, 
Mexico, and Central America as well as 
Peru. He is an artist currently living and 
working in New York City. 
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Islands (now Hawaii) in 1778, surfing was unknown to 
the West. When Protestant missionaries arrived in 1820, 
they actively discouraged surfing. Puritanical Yankees 
frowned upon frolicking nearly naked in the ocean, and 
considered surfing an insufficiently industrious way 
of spending the day. The complex social customs and 
rituals surrounding the sport were lost. 

The art of wave riding, however, didn’t die out al- 
together in Hawaii. The early part of this century saw a 
dramatic renaissance. Duke Kahanamoku, the “Father 
of Modern Surfing,” did much to bring the populariza- 
tion of the sport worldwide. Duke attained interna- 
tional prominence by bringing home a gold medal in 
swimming from the 1912 Olympic Games in Stock— 
holm. Now famous, he introduced the sport of his 
people to the world with displays of power and agility 
on the beaches in California, Australia, and Waikiki. 
Truly, Duke’s skill and prowess ushered in the “mod- 
ern” era of surfing and led to the sport we know today. 

In 1941, Carlos Dogny, a dashing Peruvian, met the 
Duke on Waikiki and discovered surfing. Dogny was 
inspired to recreate the vibrant Hawaiian beach scene 
in Peru. Returning home, he founded Club Waikiki in 
Miraflores, a wealthy section of Lima. It quickly be- 
came the center for Peruvian surfing, and remained so 
for decades. Dramatic, yet requiring grace and skill, 
surfing was the perfect sport for the sons of Lima’s elite, 
a way to display their machismo and Latin spirit. 

Unfortunately, surfing was only for the very rich, 
and so it remained for many years. Access to surfing 
equipment and even entrée into the surfing society at 
Club Waikiki required membership in a club that was 
so genteel valets carried surfers’ boards from the club- 
house to the beach." 

Early in the 1960s, the sport’s popularity exploded, 
mainly as a result of the absurd misrepresentations of 
surfing in a series of campy beach films produced by 
Hollywood. “Gidget” topped the ratings, surf slang 
caught on, and surf fever swept fad-hungry American 
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Results of early contests recorded on boards at Club Waikiki. 


youth. In all this, Peru wasn’t neglected and even got a 
mention in “Surfin’ Safari,” the Beach Boys’ hit. With 
popularity came rapid progress in surfboard design and 
surfing technique. 

California surfers set the style, and from California 
came the latest innovations in board design—but Ha- 
waii was the ultimate proving ground. Few Peruvians 
could make it to the Hawaiian islands every year, but 
the advent of surfing competitions provided a way for 
Peru to keep up with the rest of the surfing world by 
luring surfers to its coast. 

It was largely through Peruvian efforts that com- 
petitive surfing on an international level got off to its 
shaky beginnings. The Peru International, held annu- 
ally in Lima since 1955, attracted big-name American 
competitors. Later, the Peruvian Eduardo Arena, head 
of the International Surfing Federation almost from its 
inception, launched the World Contest. These events 
were held every year or two between 1964 and 1972, to 
establish a “World Champion” of surfing. That idea 
seems natural enough but was novel at the time to surf- 
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ers who tend to regard themselves as individualists— 
something more than athletes—artists expressing 
themselves, unconfined by the rules of competition. 
Then, as now, there was resistance to competitive 
surfing. In the words of Reginald Prytherch, British 
Surfing Association chairman in 1972, “If [Arena] had 
not come to the rescue...neither the World Surfing 
Championships nor the International Surfing 
Federation...cause of Arena‘s considerable influence 
that Lima was chosen as the site for the second World 
Contest. Highly publicized and well attended, the 
event drew surfers to the shores of Peru from Europe, 
the U.S., Australia, South Africa and Hawaii. 
Californian surfers, looked upon at the time as 
the world’s best, were impressed by the size and 
power of Peru's surf. Surfer Magazine termed Punta 
Rocas, site of the World Contest, “One of the most 
challenging surf spots in the world”—this after three 
contestants failed to make it to the line up and the 
French champion had to drop out with a head injury. 
In that event, the Peruvian Felipe Pomar edged out 
Australia’s Nat Young to become the “World Cham- 
pion.” Young, soon to become one of the most influ- 
ential figures in the sport, commented, “If you had 
told me a week ago a Peruvian would be World Cham- 
pion, I wouldn’t have believed it.”* This was the only 


Peruvian surfers were getting a reputation as 
hardcore party-goers with non-stop social schedules. 


& Every night there were parties and luaus, Peruvian 


style—attended by the likes of Miss Peru—that raged 
until dawn. During the ‘65 world contest, Fernando 
Belaunde Terry, Peru's president, honored visiting 
competitors with a banquet at the Presidential Palace, 
where pisco sours were served up by the pitcher. Surf 
magazines covering the events made a point of in- 
cluding the “action” off the water as well as on. Surf- 
ing and partying have always been part of the scene, 
but in Peru it was different. In his book Morning Glass, 
Mike Doyle complains that the partying got in the way 
of his training during the ‘65 World Contest in Lima, 
and describes his adventures at an “official whore- 
house.” It was there that he finally came to the real- 
ization that, “Peruvians couldn’t have cared less about 
the Peruvian International Surfing Contest.” Having 
already indulged themselves with every kind of plea- 
sure imaginable, “the only new pleasure for them was 
watching us indulge ourselves. Officially they were 
our hosts, but actually we were there to entertain 
them.”* The surfing community no doubt enjoyed 
their visits to Peru, but Peru soon found itself out of 
sync with a sport that was growing up. 

In the ‘70s, competitive surfing grew beyond the 
single, localized event into a formalized, international 
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tour known today as the World Championship 
Tour. Sponsored contestants compete for sizable 
awards. Professional surfing made The World 
Contest and the Peru International obsolete. 
Writing about past winners of the World Con- 
test, Matt Warshaw comments, “Nobody be- 
lieved for a moment that Pomar, Hemmings, or 
Blears had legitimate claim to being the best 
surfer in the world.”° Henceforth, a world cham- 
pion would have to prove himself under vary- 
ing conditions in a series of contests. Left out of 
the new World Tour, Peru’s visibility as a surfing 
nation faded. On the other hand, Brazil partici- 
pated from the start, sponsoring a contest in the 
inaugural 1976 season. Today, Brazil is the only 
South American nation with surfers on the tour. 
Few Peruvian surfers have participated as com- 
petitors on the tour. In recent years, only the Pe- 
ruvian Magoo de la Rosa attained some notori- 
ety for his power-based attack during the 1987 
through 1990 seasons. By contrast, Brazil is field- 
ing eight touring pros this year. 

However, today in Peru, surfing is flourish- 
ing. Local surfers number in the tens of thou- 
sands. Surf shops and surfwear stores have 
popped up everywhere. There is even a Peru- 
vian surf magazine, Tablista, published in Lima. 
High tariffs have played a part too, encouraging 
the local production of surfboards. A self-con- 
tained Peruvian surf culture developed. Unlike 
countries that look abroad for cultural models, 
Peru’s surf scene developed on its own, adapt- 
ing and growing out of its peculiar surfing envi- 
ronment. All this has shaped the Peruvian surfer. 
Visitors are often struck by their self-assuredness 
and implicit understanding of the sport. While 
American surfers are welcomed, they are neither 
revered nor resented, as is often the case in other 
countries. Local shapers still make most of the 
boards in Peru. The best of them are essentially 
state-of-the-art. 

Since 1995, the Association of Surfing Pro- 
fessionals, or ASP, the sanctioning body of the 
World Championship Tour, has included an an- 
nual event at Punta Rocas. It is part of a second- 
tier international circuit that serves to qualify 
competitors for the world championship tour. Also, the 
Peruvian Surf Federation is organizing a domestic pro- 
fessional tour within Peru. In 1995, surfers in the ASP 
qualifying event competed for $40,000 in prize money, 
performing in front of crowds of 20,000. The meet drew 
seventeen of the forty-four touring pros. The 1996 con- 
test in January drew fewer pros, but saw a number of 
Peruvian participants in addition to the usual Brazil- 
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Peruvian and one-time World Champion Felipe Pomar. 


ian crowd, as well as a smattering of Uruguayans, Chil- 
eans, and Argentineans. Once again, the event attracted 
huge crowds. Sponsors are committed to increasing 
purse size in the future and are working to garner more 
prestige for the event worldwide. ASP interest will no 
doubt encourage some of the young local “shredders” 
to broaden their horizons. Expect to see some Peruvi- 
ans on the world tour in the next few years. 
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A Moche huaca found near Trujillo. The figure is kneeling 
on a caballito. 


Ancient Connections 

Wave riding takes many forms: stand-up surfing 
on a specifically designed hull, an outrigger sliding 
through the rollers off Waikiki, a body surfer swim- 
ming into a pounding shorebreak. The impulse for 
people to surf is as natural as the urge for dolphins and 
seals to glide effortlessly through green walls of crest- 
ing surf the world over. 

The origins of surfing are lost in history. No one 
can say how long wave riding has been practiced by 
ancient peoples. But petroglyphs found in the South 
Seas seem to depict upright surfers and suggest an- 
cient origins. Cook first noted surfing on his arrival in 
the Sandwich Islands in 
1778. Surfing in Hawaii is 
of particular interest to us 
because it is seen as giving 
rise to the sport of surfing 
we know today. It is gener- 
ally believed that Hawaii 
was settled from the East. 
Nevertheless, there are 
those who believe that the 
first inhabitants may have 
come to Hawaii from the 
continent of South Amer- 
ica. Were this true, it is pos- 
sible the early arrivals from 
South America may have 
brought the art of surfing 
with them. 

Evidence supporting 
this theory may exist in the 
northern Peruvian fishing 
village of Huanchaco. 
There, one finds the fa- 
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Puntas Rocas during the semifinals of the ‘65 world Contest. Robert August, Joey Cabell, 
Fred Hemmings, Ken Adler, and Hector Velarde. 


mous caballitos de totora, or “reed ponies,” traditional 
fishing craft that have been used by locals to ride the 
surf for as long as 3,000 years. Caballitos are bundles of 
hollow totora reeds about fifteen feet long. The Moche 
crafted rafts out of these reeds, which grow in nearby 
marshes. Highly buoyant, with exaggerated upward 
sweeping bows, they are surprisingly agile surf ve- 
hicles. Even today, one can see surfers and fishermen 
on caballitos bobbing offshore among children on body 
boards, waiting for a wave. Scenes of men standing in 
rough waters on caballitos are found on Moche pottery. 
These ceramics, unearthed along the coast, date back 
to well before the birth of Christ. Similar images are 
found carved into the walls of Chan Chan, the capitol 
city of the Chimu, by the later inhabitants of these 
shores. This, and other archaeological evidence lends 
support to the view that while the roots of modern surf- 
ing go back to Hawaii, wave riding can be traced back 
thousands of years to Peru. 

Ancient dwellers on Peru’s desert coast used 
caballitos principally for fishing. Much of their food 
came from the sea. Few trees of any size grow here. 
Only the gnarled alganoba tree grew along the arid 
coast, its wood unsuitable for building a vessel of any 
size. The small, flexible caballitos, on the other hand, 
were well-suited both for riding waves and for fishing, 
but not practical for excursions more than a couple of 
miles offshore. For the coastal-dwelling Moche, the 
caballitos had an economic, political, and even military 
purpose.‘ There is no evidence, however, that they were 
ever used in voyages of exploration. 
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In 1947, Thor Heyerdahl, to test a controversial 
theory, built a large, ocean-going raft and christened it 
the Kon Tiki. Heyerdahl sought to show that islands in 
the South Seas could have been reached from South 
America. The Kon Tiki was fashioned from balsa wood 
gathered near Guayaquil, Ecuador. Heyerdahl left from 
Peru, as the current in these more southerly latitudes 
favors transpacific sea voyages. Using only instruments 
of navigation that were available to ancient coastal 
peoples, Heyerdahl set sail from Callao, on Peru's coast. 
The voyage to Tahiti took three and a half months, and 
offers some evidence supporting the theory. 

True, in ancient times, different cultures occupied 
what are now Peru and Ecuador. There was, however, 
trade between peoples. This could account for some 
cultural exchange, but it appears the Moche, who prac- 
ticed this ancient form of surfing, are unlikely to have 
undertaken transoceanic voyages. ® 
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SURF SPEAK 


Surfers ride across the open, unbroken face 
of a wave. Since the fastest and most critical 
section of a wave’s face occurs just before it 
breaks, surfers seek out waves that “peel” or 
break along their length from one end to the 
other. This way, they can ride just ahead of the 
curl without the ride getting cut short by a “sec- 
tion” of breaking whitewater. Waves of this type 
primarily occur where the incoming waves en- 
counter the shoreline at an oblique angle, such 
as at a point, rivermouth or the channel or 
“pass” in an offshore reef. Only occasionaly 
does a sandy beach produce very good surf. 

Storms hundreds or even thousands of 
miles out to sea generate swells that eventually 
organize themselves into the big clean surf that 
sweeps the coast. Since they approach from a 
known direction—north in the winter and 
south in the summer—different stretches of 
coasttline will be favorable or shadowed dur- 
ing the swell. If the ocean floor rises abruptly, 
the waves will break fast and hard, the crest 
thrown forward of the wave’s face, creating a 
hollow, or “tube,” that provides the ultimate 
challenge and thrill for the gutsy surfer. 


THE LINGO 


GUN —A long, narrow surfboard designed ex- 
pressly for the speed of truly big waves. 

LEFT—A wave that breaks from left to right as 
viewed from the beach. 

RIGHT—A wave that breaks from right to left 
as viewed from the beach. 

PEAK—A wave with a central peak that breaks 
off to both sides simultaneously. 

CLOSE OUT— A wave that prematurely breaks 
in front of the rider, ending the ride. 

SET—A series of equally large waves, which 
occur at regular intervals during the course 
of a swell. 

LINE-UP—The spot in the water where surfers 
position themselves in order to catch the 
largest sets as they break. 

SHAPER—The craftsperson who designs and 
sculpts the surfboard’s foam core. 
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Water temperatures in Lima range from 55° F in 
winter to 68° F in summer—colder to the south, 
warmer to the north. North of Talara the water never 
drops below 70°, but to surf in winter anywhere 
along the rest of the coast, a full wetsuit is advised. 
Also, you should wear booties to protect against 
mussel-encrusted rocks. 

The primary swell comes in from the south, 
which is to say the austral winter has the juice. Con- 
trary to popular myth, surfing is a winter sport— 
this is true in California and Hawaii as well. How- 
ever, spring and fall can signal better weather and 
cleaner, warmer, if somewhat smaller surf. It is wise 
at any time of the year to be prepared for size. Bring 
some larger equipment (over seven feet) as well as 
your regular board. Of course, big wave guns are 
necessary for those hoping to surf Pico Alto. Bring 
wax, a ding repair kit and extra leashes, as these are 
imported, and consequently expensive in Lima and 
unavailable anywhere else. There are a number of 
surf shops in Lima. Some shape good boards, in- 
cluding Wayo Whilar, at Caicedo 287, Barranco, 
Lima. 

Peru's coast is vast, but the surfing population 
outside of Lima is fairly small. This means there is 
still a lot of uncharted territory to explore. Most lo- 
cals find little reason to venture beyond their home 
breaks as there is more than enough quality surf to 
go around. Peru is one of the few places a surfer can 
still ride good, uncrowded or even empty waves 
with little hassle. 


If You Go: A Surfer's Guide to Peru 


Surfing Sites, North to South 


NORTHERN PERU 

The coastline north of Talara, because of its 
northern exposure, needs north or west swells, mak- 
ing it best in summer months (October through 
March) when the conditions are especially tropical. 


CABO BLANCO 

Breaking on the same swells that pound Oahu’s 
north shore from November to February, Cabo 
Blanco is a ledging left that sucks out over a shallow 
sand and rock reef. During swells from the right 
angle the wave actually grows in size as it peels 
down the reef, holding back just long enough for the 
rider to escape what appears to be a closing tube. 
The takeoff spot is small and critical and easily 
crowded when the surf is not too intimidating. To 
the north are good lefts in Mancora and Zorritos as 
well. 


BAYOVAR 

Discovered in 1985, and accessible only by four- 
wheel drive vehicle, Bayovar is another reeling left 
with excellent exposure. Bring camping gear. 


CHICAMA 

In 1968, as part of the worldwide quest for un- 
crowded perfection in the water, Surfer Magazine 
published the first images of the wave at Puerto 
Malabrigo. Years later another magazine included it 
in their definitive list of the ten best waves in the 
world. Even after a generation of exhaustive search- 
ing, it is still considered the longest known wave 
with rides possible up to 3/4 of a mile. It works on 
south through west swells, but needs a strong one to 
get sizable. Its flawless, airbrushed lines of hollow 
perfection offer a compelling counterpoint to the 
thumping open-ocean surf of Punta Roca and Pico 
Alto. Pacasmayo, just to the north, offers an alterna- 
tive version with better exposure, though surely not 
as long a ride. 
CENTINELA 

A left point one hundred miles north of Lima. 
North of Ancon are some lefts and rights. 
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LIMA 
The hub of Peruvian surfing. 


MIRAFLORES 

The beaches of Miraflores and 
the Costa Verde are the most 
crowded in Peru. Better surf to the 
south, 


HERRADURA 

There is an outstanding left on 
the southern outskirts. The outside 
peak can be very impressive when 
large. Gets crowded and can be a bit 
dicey getting through the rocks on 
the shoreline. 


' PUNTA HERMOSA 
There is a good deal of quality 
surf to be found at and near Punta 
Hermosa, including Senorita’s, La 
Isla, and Pico Alto. 


PICO ALTO 

Peru’s answer to Waimea Bay. 
One of the few known rideable 
waves over 20 feet. First surfed in 
1966, but only intermittently since 
then. Takes very large surf even to 
break, then shows itself as a white 
line on the horizon. 


PUNTA ROCAS 

Solid off shore peaks, left and right, with big 
paddles and big currents when large, not to men- 
tion the rocky shoreline or the horrendous beach 
pound for an exit. The site of the World and Peru- 
vian Championships since 1964. Huaico to the south 
is a fun left, and farther on lie San Bartolo beach and 
Puerto Viejo, a good left. 
SOUTHERN PERU 

Expedition surfing; colder water, difficult access 
and unlimited possibilities. 
SAN GALLAN 

Located on an island off the protected Paracas 
nature preserve, this perfect right in a land of lefts is 


COLOMBIA 


accessible only by boat. There are no facilities, but 
camping on the island is permitted. Access is by 
hired fishing boat or hotel service. The peak,.Punta 
Brava, is a barreling, sucky bowl that backs off as it 
wraps into a bay and finishes over a rocky beach. 
The colder waters south to the Chilean border are 
not as well known because the access is more diffi- 
cult once the Pan American Highway turns inland. 
A fully outfitted four-wheel drive, camping gear and 
supplies are necessary. Chile itself has been the fo- 
cus of quite a bit of exploration in recent years yield- 
ing, as one might expect, even larger, colder and 
spookier conditions. 

A far more complete list of known spots is pub- 
lished by The Surf Report, Surfer Publications, Dana 
Point, California. Tel: (714) 496-5922. 
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SOARARI 


ECUADOR 


JEEPS FOR EXPEDITIONS 


Based in Quito, Ecuador, we provide 
a4 wheel drive transport service to get . 


you and your gear to anywhere 
want to get to. 


in addition we can provide help 
with ideas, planning logistics 
and bookings. 


we are particularly incerested in the 
more unusual places, Indian communities, 
fiestas, birding and hiking. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT US, 
OR CALL BY - WE'LL BE PLEASED TO SEE YOU 


CALAMA 380 Y JUAN LEON MERA 
P.O. BOX. 17-11-6060 
TEL AND FAX: $93 2 552505 
QUITO, ECUADOR 


LIVE ON EASTER ISLAND 


(vicariously) by subscribing to 
RAPA NUM JOURNAL 


..the premier source for Easter Iskand events 
and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774, Los Osos, CA 93412 
Fax 805-5349301; email 74221.2046@compuserve.com 
or rapanui@worldnet.att.nei 
Rapa Nui Journal, the international quarterly 
of the Easter Island Foundation, is published 
for those interested in Easter Island and 
Polynesia. Annual subscription rate: 

U.S. $25, Foreign airmail $35 


NATIVE UFE 


TOUR OPERATOR 


FOR NATURE LOVERS ONLY 
AMAZON ¢ ANDES ¢ COAST * GALAPAGOS 


Joaquin Pinto 446 Y Amazonas ¢ P.O. Box 17-03-504 
Phone: (593-2) 550 836 - 505 158 © Fax: (593-2) 228 077 
QUITO ECUADOR - SOUTH AMERICA 


7 5 aE iw B : 
Explore Latin America with Lonely Planet 
Lonely Planet’s practical, down-to-earth travel guides have been helping travelers see the best of the world 
for over 22 years. Written by travelers for travelers, they provide the best recommendations on lodging, 
restaurants and entertainment for a variety of budgets, impeccably detailed maps and excellent background 
on culture, history, environment and wildlife. 


| Mexico aa ed) $19.95 
Peru (2nd ed) $14.95 


~ Rio de Janeiro city guide (NEVWV NOV 95) $9. 95 
South America on a shoestring (5th ed) $27. 95 


Brazilian phrasebook (2nd ed) $5.95 


Latin American Spanish phrasebook (Ist ed) $4. 95 


Quechua phrasebook (Ist ed) $3.95 


Trekking in the Patagonian Andes (Ist ed) $13.95 


Brazil video $19.95 


La Ruta Maya vi $19.95 


! Brazilian 
phrasebook 
A 


Fora free netilceee i complete, 
list of titles contact Lonely Planet. 
155 Filbert Street, Suite 251 

Oakland, CA 94607 

800/275-8555 

info@lonelyplanet.com 

http://www.lonelyplanet.com.au 


Ithaca Club News 


Hey! How do you 
want posterity to remem- 
ber you? Yes, you there, 
ex-member Sarah Horton 
#8324-41? Or you, ex- 
member, Howard Smortz, 
#25743-37? 

It’s easy to think that 
what you do (or rather 
don't do) now won’t make 
a whole lot of difference 
later on, or that, in the 
words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, “the world will little 
note, nor long remem- 
ber...” etc. But you're 
wrong. There’s the endur- 
ing archaeological record 
to think of. 

Take something like not paying 
your Club dues, for instance. Who 
will know anyway? It’s no big deal, 
you might think. Well, think again. 
The South American Explorers Club 
keeps records, you know. So, imag- 
ine the following scenario: 

It’s the year 5004 A.D. Despite 
endless rain and other appalling 
meteorological conditions, an ar- 
chaeological team from Mars South- 
ern Baptist University has been ex- 
cavating The Ithica (sp.var.) Round 
Barrow, a.k.a. The Indian Creek 
Midden Mound on Planet Earth, 
Northwest Quadrant, Western 
Hemisphere. Some scholars now 
believe that this might be the actual 
birthplace of the Intergalactic South 
American Explorers Club. Incred- 
ibly, there is a growing consensus 
among the scientific community 
that it was here on this very spot, a 
mere few thousand years ago, that 
primitive man felled trees with iron 
axes, scraped away the vegetation, 
and established the earliest known 
headquarters of what has become 
the all-powerful Intergalactic South 
American Explorers Club. 

Much of the Intergalactic South 
American Explorers Club history is 
shrouded in darkness. Legend has 


it that when the People first arrived 
on Earth from the skyworld, there 
was no Club, not evena place called 
South America. The People were 
hungry and without adventurous 
things to do. At that time, yucca, 
wheat, plantains, and a now extinct 
plant called a pizza, grew ona 
single Tree. Only the Tapir knew the 
Tree’s location. As the People 
watched the Tapir get fat, they won- 
dered where he was finding food. 
To find out, they sent out a 
Stork to spy on him. But the Stork 
could not resist pecking the trees. 
The Tapir realized he was being fol- 
lowed, and slipped away. Then the 
People sent a Rat. The Rat followed 
the Tapir to the Food Tree. There, 
the Rat and the Tapir made a spe- 
cial agreement to share the food and 
not tell the People. When the Rat 
returned, he claimed he hadn’t 
found the Tree, but while he slept 
the People looked into his mouth 
and saw chewed yucca. They woke 
him up and forced him to show 
them the Tree. With stone axes, they 
chopped it down. Each took a piece 
of the Tree and started a garden. Im- 
mediately, water began to flow from 
the stump. To celebrate, the People 
gathered together and founded the 
South American Explorers Club. 


So much for magic, 
myth, and symbolism. Al- 
though childlike and inno- 
cent, there is probably 
much that is true in this 
charming little fable about 
Creation. On the archaeo- 
logical side, however, 
great strides have been 
made. After several false 
starts, scientists equipped 
with late-model remote 
subterranean probes at the 
Ethuca (sp.var.) or Ithika 
(sp.var.) site imaged a 
two-level wooden struc- 
ture and an outbuilding, 
with the principal en- 
trances pointing South to- 
wards the Orion constellation (see 
Dr. Guelp, telepathic beam MHz 
827). Professor Zanork, of MSBU, 
speculates from the position of the 
building, and especially from its 
celestial orientation that it might 
have been a votive temple with an 
attached grotto for presiding priests 
and their ritual paraphenalia. Alter- 
natively, it might have served the 
dual role of primitive calendar and, 
at least during feast days, sacrificial 
altar, 

The most astonishing finds to 
date have been several electronic 
storage devices bearing the inscrip- 
tion Seagate. These simple devices 
(actually, little more than a thin 
layer of iron dust particles on a ro- 
tating disk) were widespread on 
Earth during the Early /Middle Ho- 
rizon period, and served a crude 
record-keeping function. Like 
quipus used by the superior Incan 
society to inventory agricultural 
produce, Club officials used 
Seagates to keep lists of people be- 
longing to the Club’s social unit. 
Linguists specializing in Seagate 
technology have recently cracked 
key Club glyphs, and academics 
everywhere were surprised to learn 
that the Early Club social structure 
was strictly stratified. An individual 
belonging to the proto-Club might 
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occupy any of six strata designated 
by a specific glyph, e.g. MEMB, 
COUP, CONT, SUPP, LIFE, AFTER- 
LIFE, each level endowed with 
powers, rights, and privileges ap- 
propriate to the person’s rank 
within the Club hierarchical struc- 
ture. The extent is not yet clear, but 
rank clearly granted the possessor 
varying degrees of power over crop 
yield, rainfall, fertility and lunar 
cycles. 

Researchers of Early Club his- 
tory, however, were in for a surprise 
after discovering irrefutable evi- 
dence of a little-suspected sub-com- 
munity of outcasts. Scholars can 
now distinguish between the hon- 
ored elite who regularly contrib- 
uted to the welfare of the Club com- 
munity and were consequently held 
in great esteem, and a contemptible 
underclass, known as_ the 
“expireds,” who turned their backs 
on the People, showed indifference 
to its lofty goals, and failed to pro- 
vide timely support when called 
upon. 

It’s now clear who among the 
Early Club People contributed to 
the meteoric growth of the interga- 
lactic giant we know today, and can 
hold up their heads with pride any- 
where in the universe. No less fas- 
cinating are those who, despite ur- 
gent pleas for assistance, stiffed the 
Early Club, failed to renew, and 
therewith brought down everlast- 
ing opprobrium upon themselves 
and their descendants throughout 
time and space. Archaeologists 
have since contacted some of the 
families with evidence of their an- 
cestors disgraceful failure to sup- 
port the Early Club during its great 
period of sacrifice and trial. Under- 
standably, families tainted with the 
stigma of not supporting such a 
mighty outfit panicked, many try- 
ing to discredit the scientists and 
their findings, others offering in- 
ducements to archaeologists to con- 
ceal the evidence—bribes of 
spacecruisers, rare gems from the 
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far reaches of the cosmos, up to $50 
million in Federation credits, exotic 
Betelgeusean women (and/or 
men), and other blandishments too 
numerous to list here. 

Federation officials from the 
lowest to the highest ranks of power 
throughout the galaxy and beyond 
are trembling lest the deeds of some 
long forgotten ancestor leak out, 
come to light, and bring lasting 
shame upon their kith and kin. 
Some clans number in the hundreds 
of thousands, and the results could 
clearly be catastrophic. An indica- 
tion of possible horrors to come was 
just reported from Z Sector. Fearing 
the worst and unable to face the dis- 
grace, the Smortzians, a colony who 
trace their line back to Harold 
Smortz, voted to steer their space 
station into a black hole. 

As the sagacious Professor 
Zorgotz, Chief Archaeologist at the 
Indian Creek Midden Mound, 
noted recently, “Had these people 
[the Expireds] but known in 1996 
the incredible scandal, heartache 
and pain they would cause their 
descendents by not paying their 
dues—a trivial sum after all—they 
would have begged, one and all, to 
become AFTERLIFE members. Let 
the smallmindedness of these woe- 
ful shadows from the past be a les- 
son to us all.” 

Indeed, Professor Zor— 
gotz put it better in 5004 
than we could our- 
selves in 1996. 

Our deepest 
gratitude goes to 
those listed below 
who gave above 
and beyond the 
strict require- 
ments of member- 
ship, supporting Wye 
their Club sone: 
ously and unstintingly. 
But what is the gratitude 
we offer now compared to 
the gratitude posterity will 
bestow upon this magnanimous 


group of contributors, an outpour- 
ing of love from countless genera- 
tions of members yet unborn? 


Thank you one and all: 


CONTRIBUTING 
Robert D. & Joyce Daniels 
Sandra Lew 

Scott Hargis 

Timothy & Veronica McNamara 
Victor Balon 

Walter Barney 

Christina Bird 

Lyn E. Bright 

Andreas Engelhardt 
Franco Ferrari 

Annette Haddad 

David K. Harris 

David Hunt 

Edward Jeffords 

Janina G. Liskevicius-Levanas 
Virginia Picht 

Martin Rosenthal 

Scott Schable 

Marian Stec 

Simon D. Strauss 


SUPPORTING 
Ron Hasz 

Gary M. Kout 
Markien Rongen 


LIFE 
John W. Davidge, III 


South American Explorer 


Lima Club News 


There was a 
mumble of disqui- 
etude. Murmurings 
of mutiny among the 
staff. Talk of deposing 
Richard. You get the 
picture. But we went 
ahead and did it any- 
way and encroached 
upon our hard-work- 
ing staff’s free time. 
We decided to extend 
the number of hours 
the Club is open. No 
24-hour service, ad- 
mittedly, but it’s a 
start. We will now raise the portcul- 
lis and admit any members who 
happen to be around on the 3rd 
Wednesday of every month. On 
such days, we will keep the Club 
open until 9 pm. And there’s more. 
On the first Saturday of each month, 
the Club will be open from 10 am to 
2 pm. What do we expect in return 
for these selfless acts of devotion? 
Nothing. Only that members avail 
themselves of the Clubs services. 

Remember when leaving the 
Clubhouse to ask for the return of 
your rabid bat-spittle proof mem- 
bership card. You never know when 
you'll have to flash your member- 
ship card to reap one or more of the 
advantages that you are entitled to 
as a worthy member of the Club. 

“What advantages?” you may 
ask. Well, for one, Peruvian Safaris, 
on top of their customary 10% dis- 
count for members staying at Ex- 
plorers Inn, is now also offering an 
additional discount if you purchase 
flights through them. Of course, it’s 
best to buy your flight tickets out- 
side of Peru and save the 18% sales 
tax, but if you forget, you know 
where to go to save a few bucks. 
Another advantage? Well, say you 
fancy a flight over the Nazca Lines 
but would rather not pay $50 for the 
privilege, then pull out your mem- 
bership card at Aerolca in Lima and 
they will slash the price to $44. 
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Such savings will offset to a de- 
gree the recent hike in the airport 
departure tax from $17.70 to $25. 
Note also that the S/9 tax on domes- 
tic flights has just gone up a sol to 
S/10. This increase went through 
just prior to the tourist season in a 
year when Peru is expecting some 
600,000 visitors. 

I recently visited Melanie in 
Quito. After marvelling at the new 
Quito Clubhouse, we went to the 
Reina Victoria Pub. Just by flashing 
our membership cards, this fine es- 
tablishment knocked 10% off the 
price of our English beers. It may be 
time to have a word with Barry 
Walker to see if he can offer mem- 
bers a similar deal at the Cross Keys 
Pub in Cusco. (I hope youre read- 
ing this Barry!) 

What are SAEC members up to 
in Peru? On the bird front, members 
Willem-Pier Vellinga and Mieke 
Nauta are investigating some little- 
known species for Jan Fjeldson, co- 
author of the excellent Birds of the 
High Andes. Elsewhere, around 
Piura, the shamanic center of Peru, 
Melissa Medich has been doing doc- 
toral research studying courtshi 
rituals. In the sierra, archaeologist 
Melissa Goodman has been investi- 
gating terraces and soil erosion in 
the Jauja area. We look forward to 
informative trip reports from these 


industrious and scholarly members, 
but don’t hold your breath! 

There have been changes in the 
Lima Clubhouse. We have put up a 
new “What's on in Lima” notice 
board. There is slightly-more-taste- 
ful-but-a-whole-lot-more-comfort- 
able furniture in the library. And, we 
have spiffed up the artesania room. 
But, perhaps the greatest change is 
that, finally, at long last, after nu- 
merous setbacks, the Lima Club- 
house IS ON-LINE! That’s right. We 
can surf the Web with the best of 
them, shoot e-mail messages 
around the world, and download 
information on all sorts of South 
American subjects. Our e-mail ad- 
dress? Well, we’d rather not give it 
out right now because it’s not the 
address we want and we're hoping 
to change it. For now, if you want to 
reach us, send e-mail to Ithaca at: 
explorer@samexplo.org and they 
will forward messages to us. 

Finally, we’ve decided to spice 
up Lima Club News with the 
“Where in Peru Is the Lima Club 
Manager” Contest (see photo). The 
first person to walk through the 
door of the Lima Clubhouse with 
the correct answer holding either a 
can of draught Guinness or an al- 
most-fresh bagel will win a copy of 
the latest edition of Rob 
Rachowiecki‘s Peru Travel Survival 
Kit. The names of others who might 
have won but arrived too late with 
the correct answer, Guinness and/ 
or bagel will be placed in a hat. At 
some later date, there will be a 
drawing for the Grand Runner-Up 
Prize of ahandmade gourd from the 
Central Highlands of Peru near 
Huancayo carved by Sr. Alejandro 
Santiago. The Lima Club reserves 
the right to remain completely bi- 
ased and open to offers of blatant 
bribery. Anyone present, or relatives 
and immediate family of anyone 
present while the contest photo was 
being shot is ineligible. 


—Richard 
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Quito Club News 


Now that you've had a chance 
to marvel at the photos of our stun- 
ning new Clubhouse in Issue #45 
and the latest update to our SAEC 
web page, you have absolutely NO 
excuse not to visit us! So what if it 
means changing all your travel 
plans? Our beautiful new Casa 
Blanca is reason enough to scrap a 
trip to Brazil and come to Ecuador. 
Sure, when you come, you might 
also want to visit the Galapagos, the 
rainforest, Cotopaxi, and other 
lesser attractions, but our new 
Clubhouse alone is worth the trip. 

Think we exaggerate the 
charms of the new Clubhouse? 
Well, listen to these direct quotes 
from members: “This place is an 
absolute dream,” “My god, there’s 
a second floor, too?” “After three 
days of solid hanging-out, I can’t 
believe I almost didn’t want to fork 
over the forty bucks!” “This is SO 
much better!” “Divine.” 

With the new and bigger Club- 
house, we now have more loung- 
ing and work areas for members. 
We also have a bigger and better 
notice board with more space for 
special projects and volunteer op- 
portunities. The e-mail room is 
separate from the library, and both 
areas are now quieter. Finally, we 
installed a second computer, and 
increased member user time from 
15 to 30 minutes. 

Speaking of computers, it’s 
worth mentioning that member use 
of the Club’s e-mail service has 
grown beyond all expectation. With 
so many members and even staff 
using e-mail these days, here are 
some things to bear in mind: 


e If you are e-mailing a member 
friend in Quito, please use the 
address: member@saec.org.ec 
Our other e-mail address, 
explorer@saec.org.ec, is for 
Club business correspondence 
only. 
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e Itis important that you put the 
addressee’s full name in the sub- 
ject field of your message, or 
we won't know who it’s for, 
and your friend won't get his/ 
her message. We have two gen- 
eral mailboxes to receive mail, 
and, at any one time, there are 
at least two hundred messages 
in them. If you address your 
message to “HI SWEETIE!,” re- 
member every one of us is 
somebody’s sweetie. 


e The Club is not yet able to deal 
with encoded attachments. 
Please send text messages only. 


What's new around the Clubhouse 

We've revamped our entire li- 
brary system. Itnot only looks more 
impressive these days, it’s also 
more member-friendly as well. And 
now that the library is organized, 
remember we always appreciate 
book donations. Not cowboy ro- 
mances so much (for some reason 
we've been glutted by this genre), 
but “quality” books for the library 
and book exchange. 

Other changes. Members can 
now buy Ecuadorian stamps at the 
Club for their letters. The Club will 
also take letters to the post office. 
Remember, if you have any sugges- 
tions for improving Club services, 
we'd like to hear them, except for 
suggestions that we hire more staff 
or keep the Club open on week- 
ends—these will have to wait 
awhile. 

Faxes. Members can now send 
faxes from the Club more cheaply 
than from various fax centers in 
town. 


What's new in Ecuador 

Quito has at last recovered 
from a wicked post-election hang- 
over, though walls throughout the 
city are still bedecked with bright 
yellow propaganda. All govern- 
ment positions are now filled, leav- 
ing only the President to be chosen. 


Theoretically, the presidential can- 
didate who gets more than fifty per- 
cent of the popular vote wins, but 
usually there is a runoff between the 
two top candidates in the primary. 
This year it’s a race between Nebot 
and Bucaram, with no one appar- 
ently too happy with the choices. We 
are all enjoying the peace before the 
second round of election mania 

Anyone who has ever choked 
on the bus exhaust on Quito’s main 
thoroughfares will applaud the 
government's ban on all buses over 
twenty years old. This coincided 
with the introduction of Quito’s 
new electric trolley bus system. Ini- 
tially, the changes brought protest 
strikes by drivers, but everyone 
seems to be adjusting, and the die- 
sel clouds are dispersing. The new 
trollies (with automatic doors) are 
beautiful to behold, very modern 
and increasingly packed with local 
commuters. 

The trolley runs between the 
Estacion Trolebus Sur, on Av. P.V. 
Maldonado south of Villaflora in the 
Old Town, and the Estacion 
Trolebus Norte, on 10 de Agosto, 
just past the “Y” (the intersection of 
Av. la Prensa, Av. Juan de Ascarayon 
and 10 de Agosto) in the New Town. 
The fare is 700 sucres. Stopping ev- 
ery couple of blocks, trollies run ev- 
ery ten minutes or so, from 6:00 
A.M. to 12:30 at night. Stop by the 
Clubhouse to see a map of the whole 
trolley route. 

Life member and author Mark 
Lowry II recently completed his 
field investigation into the life of 
Moritz Thomsen, author of Living 
Poor, The Farm on the River of Emer- 
alds, The Saddest Pleasure, and My 
Two Wars. Mark used the new Quito 
Clubhouse (he also claims it is a fan- 
tastic improvement over the old 
one) as his base while studying lo- 
cales where Moritz lived and 
worked. Mark plans to publish a 
full-length biography of Moritz 
Thompsen in the near future. 


South American Explorer 


The Quito Clubhouse has been 
recently working with “La Tola,” a 
local orphanage for homeless chil- 
dren. With help from Ida Dolci, a 
British lady, we’ve been collecting 
clothes, food and money. Recent 
cash donations by member Shawn 
Luetchens and the family of Club 
volunteer Deepa Fernandes have 
made possible the purchase of ma- 
terials to repair a large hole in the 
roof of the children’s building. De- 
spite these improvements, we are 
still unable to cover other needs, 
such as blankets, sheets and health 
care. 

Club volunteers are organizing 
a special day at the orphanage. The 
plan is to get everyone, from the 
kids at La Tola to SAEC volunteers 


The widely-acclaimed Trade & Travel 
Handbooks enjoy an unrivalled 
reputation. From the classic South 
American Handbook to the latest on 
Morocco & Tunisia, they cover over 120 
countries, dependencies and dominions. 


Bound to last the trip, these annually 
updated practical guides are essential 
companions for all travellers. 


Catalogues available 


Distributed in North America by 
Passport Books 

4255 West Touhy Avenue 
Lincolnwood 

Illinois 60646 - 1975 

Tel (708) 679 S500 

Fax (708) 679 6375 


Trade & Travel Handbooks 

6 Riverside Court 

Lower Bristol Road 

Bath BA2 3DZ 

England 

Tel 01225 469141 

Fax 01225 469461 

E mail 100660.1250@compuserve.com 
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and members, working together on 
a giant mural. With a little help 
from Harry, our resident artist and 
volunteer, the kids are going to de- 
sign and paint the mural. When it’s 
finished, we'll put it up in the Club. 

Want to help us with our or- 
phanage project now or down the 
line? Please send donations of blan- 
kets, clothes, money or whatever to 
the Ithaca Clubhouse to be hand- 
carried down to Ecuador. Better yet, 
bring it with you when you come. 
Remember, even $5 goes a long way 
once converted into sucres. Any- 
thing you can give will be gratefully 
received! A big muchas gracias in 
advance on behalf of all of us and 
all the children from La Tola. 


—Sheila 


Rabies revisited 

It’s inconceivable that there 
could be any further confusion 
about the whys and wherefores of 
rabies vaccination after publication 
of the letter by veterinarian Mary 
Eschbach, DVM, (Issue #44) com- 
menting on Club Manager Melanie 
Ebertz’ Club News (Issue #43). 

Nonetheless, just to be abso- 
lutely sure that everybody knows 
what's what, read Eschbach’s letter, 
which gives the definitive, Club-en- 
dorsed, medically sound, nothing- 
left-to-be-said-on-the-matter, all- 
you-need-to-know-about-rabies- 
vaccination final word on the mat- 
ter. 


—Editor 


An award-winning series 
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Explorer Tours 


SACHA Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


We invite you to join in us a once-in-a-lifetime experience. 
Share with us the most biologically diverse ecosystem on 
Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 
awaits your return. 


MAKE IT HAPPEN 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 17211608 * Quito * Ecuador 
TEL: 509115, 508871 * FAX: 011-593-2-508872/222531 


Cultural /\ Survival 
Q UA RTERL Y 


World Report on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples and Ethnic Minorities 


Founded in 1982, the Quarterly is the award- 
winning publication of Cultural Survival, the 
international human rights group for indig- 
enous peoples and ethnic minorities. Each 
issue of CSQ includes a central theme with 
supporting articles, news, resources, reviews, 


AMAZON 
ADVENTURERS 
Unique tours for individuals 
and groups 


Jungle Lodges 


River Trips photo essays, and general interest pieces. 
Exotic Birds & Fruits Theme articles explore issues such as local 
Pink Dolphins participation, land rights, resource manage- 
Monkeys ment, women's concerns, cultural preserva- 


tion programs, and sustainable development. 


Historic Opera Houses 
Medicinal Herbs Membership rates for 1 year (4 issues): 
Individual....$45 Student....... $25 


Institution... $60 (with valid I.D.) 
Mailing address and for more information: 


Call Lacey A. Gude 
AmazorvBrazil Travel Specialist at 
The Leading Travel Agencies Group 


5454 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 750 met rome ei 
' 45 embership Dept. 
Chevy Chase, (MD 208 46 Brattle Street 
(301) 664-8250 « (800) 288-8660 Cambridge, MA 02138 
Fax (202) 652-5960 Tel. 617-441-5400 Fax. 617-441-5417 
E-mail: csinc@cs.org 


Website: www.cs.org 


iPAMIR TRAVELS & ADVENTURES 
Tour Operator 


1Juan Leon Mera 721 Phones: 220892 - 542605 - Fax: 593-2-547576 
P.O. Box 17-16-190 CEQ - QUITO - ECUADOR 


E MAIL: htorres @pi.pro.ec 


AMAZON! 


COSTA RICA 


AND MORE 


TIRED OF THE HYPE? 
See the Amazon on your terms 
with the best leaders anywhere. 
We're on intimate terms with 
everything that hops or crawls. 
In fact, we wrote the book on 
the subject! Have the time of 
your life and learn a bundle in 
a friendly atmosphere. Take it 
fast, take it slow—we'll give you 
the information you want. 


GNZGS4A@PRODIGY.COM 
HTTP?//WWW.GORP.COM/GREENTRACKS 
FAX: 1(800) 966-6569 


FREE DANCING LESSONS 


(Salsa, Cumbia, Merengue) 
When studying at: 


ESCUELA DE ESPANOL 
“SIMON BOLIVAR” 


US $ 3.50 an hour (ask for the 
price of group classes) 
University-educated teachers 
Galapagos cruise 1/2 price! 
FAX, phone service at less than 
1/2 price ($/5000 PR mini- 
mum /page) 

Highly recommended by the 
South Am. Explorers Club 


Our families are situated very close to 
the school, in a quiet and safe 
residential area. We are legal—only 
six schools are! 


Address: 

Andalucia 565 y Salazar 

La Floresta, Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: 593-2-—502-640 


EXPEDICIONES 
MANU 


PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife reserve 


Write us: 
P.O. Box 606 
Cusco, Peru 


FAX: (84) 236706 
TEL: (84) 226671 


M. Blanfords 


ee . 


Natural history tours in Central and South America, hand- 
picked from the finest, most experienced tour operators 
in the world. Galapagos, Andes, Amazon, Venezuala's 
Llanos and Lost World, Costa Rica, Ruta Maya and more. 
We also can set up exciting custom tours from 1 to 100 
days for all budgets, Call or write for catalog or more 
information on specific programs. 


P. 0. Box 3436, Carbondale, IL 62902; 
(618)549-5996; e-mail:mblan@aol.com 
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World Records 


sie @ dragon flies: 103 species 


Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 
- Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
- Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 


LIMA: Garcilaso de la Vega 1334 
Tel: 4-31-3047 or 4-31-6330 
Fax: 4-328866 


CUSCO: Plateros 365 
Tel: 4-235342 


LEARN SPANISH 


SMAI 
> ACAMENMIE: 


Cruz verde 336 
Cusco, Pert, Sudamérica 
Phone & Fax 51-84-232272 


DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


CENTRAL 
& 
SOUTH 
AMERICA 


e Low prices 

e Group discounts 

e Tour packages 

e Cruises 

e Special interest 
(climbing, 
photography, 
railroads, etc.) 


Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 
9AM-5 PM 
Mountain time 
Monday — Friday 


The Inca Trail—Abridged But 


Not Expurgated 

Not up for the whole Inca Trail? 
Well, there’s a shorter, less strenu- 
ous route to Machu Picchu (seven 
hours one way) that lets you claim 
(without gross distortion of the 
truth) that, sure, you walked the 
Inca Trail to Machu Picchu. 

Member Sally Scott Sabo writes 
inan exceptionally well-crafted and 
timely TRIP REPORT: 

Our Kilometer 104 to Machu 
Picchu Hike. The hike is, incredibly, 
only a six- to seven-hour hike. Take 
the train away from Machu Picchu 
and get off at Kilometer 104 (you'll 
see a bridge there). Cross the bridge, 
pass through a picturesque farm 
and a small Inca ruin and you'll be- 
gin a steady, gradual-incline on the 
trail that leads to Huifiay Huayna. 
You will be greeted by beautiful 
flowers and great views. After 
about one-and-a-half hours, the trail 
becomes more “jungly,” with cas- 
cades, lots vegetation and log 
bridges. The flowers will continue 
to be outrageously beautiful. You'll 
soon catch sight of Huifay Huayna, 
which is fun to explore. We had the 
whole place to ourselves. From 
there the hike is level to Machu 
Picchu—you are on part of the Inca 
Trail. You will see many Inca Trail 
hikers, weary from their long hike 
but full of stories, along the way. 
About forty minutes before you 
reach Machu Picchu, you'll arrive 
at Intipunku, the Gateway of the 
Sun, where there are great views of 
Machu Picchu. Enjoy! 

NOTE: This trail does not start 
at Kilometer 107 as some people 
will tell you. You want Kilometer 
104. 

Machu Pichu to Aguas 
Calientes hike: Thirty minutes to an 
hour. The trail begins across from 
the machu Picchu Hotel and ends 
at the Machu Picchu train station. 
From there it is an easy, ten-minute 
walk to Aguas Calientes. We hiked 
down from Machu Picchu on this 
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trail every day that we were there. 
It’s quick, not too steep, and very 
pleasant—lots of cool vegetation. 
It’s a great, fairly easy way to save 
the $7.00 bus fare down! 

One time, we hiked to Aguas 
Calientes with a Machu Picchu 
guide and learned all about Peru 
and the ruins during our journey. 
You'll also get a first-hand glimpse 
of the local boys who run down the 
mountain, greet the tour bus at ev- 
ery curve, and then beat it to the 
bottom. Their speed and agility will 
amaze you, however. They make 
the journey daily in the hopes of re- 
ceiving a sol from the bus passen- 
gers. 

NOTE: Hiking the trail upward 
would require at least double the 
time and would be quite ambitious. 
If you are going to take the bus one 
way, be sure you don’t pay for a 
round-trip ticket. 


You Make Me Feel Like Dancin’ 
Caribbean Music and Dance 
Programs (CMDP) offer some rare 
opportunities to visit Cuba these 
days. True, they prefer to take danc- 
ers and musicians, but they‘ll prob- 


ably take you along if you are in- 
volved somehow in music and 
dance. (It might also behoove you 
to read Ralph Martell’s article, Ha- 
vana Good Time, in Issue #44, if you 
haven't already.) Here’s a descrip- 
tion of CMDP’s “hands-on” work- 
shops in music and dance: 

Our programs offer daily classes 
with Cuban masters in band percus- 
sion, rhythm section (piano, bass, 
drumset, timbales, guitar), wind and 
brass instruments, ensembles, dance 
and song; conferences, day excursions, 
and one-of-a-kind concerts. 

In addition to the workshops, 
CMDP guests attend festivals and 
conferences on music and dance. 
Over the past four years, Caribbean 
Music and Dance Programs has or- 
ganized thirteen folkloric and 
popular music and dance work- 
shops, taking over 500 musicians 
and dancers to Cuba. Sound inter- 
esting? Well, we’ve heard good 
things about CMDP. One to two 
week packages go for $1,200- 
$2,000. All CMDP trips comply with 
the U.S. travel restrictions. The Car- 
ibbean Music and Dance Programs 
is a little hard to reach by phone, but 
the number is: (510) 444-7173, or fax 
(510) 444-5412. You can write them 
as well at: 1611 Telegraph Ave., Suite 
808, Oakland, CA 94612. Take a 
peek at their web site: http:// 
www.arana.com/caribmusic, or e- 
mail: caribmusic@igc.apc.org. 


Bolivia Map 

Hallelujah! At last, a source of 
Bolivian maps! Yes members, after 
five long years, the SAEC once 
again has a map of Bolivia for sale. 
Produced by Liam O’Brien, the car- 
tographer that brought you the 
much-acclaimed map of the Cordil- 
lera Real, this map has all the Na- 
tional parks, rivers, major towns 
and not-so-major cities and towns, 
lakes and salt flats as well as roads 
and topo lines in intervals of 1000 
meters. All in all, a most serviceable 
map, especially at the scale of 
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1:2,000,000. We have, however, 
faxed Liam’s collegue in Bolivia, 
who, it is hoped, can provide us 
with this information. In the mean- 
time, you can order this map from 
the SAEC, 

$10 [Members $9] Item #581. 


Project Tambopata 

Want to get your hands dirty? 
The Tambopata Reserve Society and 
its Research and Monitoring Stud- 
ies division in Peru needs people to 
monitor the effects of tourism on 
wildlife in the Tambopata- 
Candamo Reserve Zone. Volun- 
teers? Not quite. There’s a price. 
Here’s what $3,040 will get you: 
Three months of not-too-laborious 
surveying work. What's that? The 
project will collect data on the abun- 
dance, behavior, species diversity, 
distribution of the primates, am- 
phibians, birds, and reptiles in the 
region. Interested? If you sign up, 
you get a seven-day training course 
and an introduction to basic tropi- 
cal first aid. You'll live in one of six 
jungle lodges when you're not ina 
tent in the field. January 1997 and 
December 1998. For an application 
and more information, send a self- 
addressed envelope to: Project 
Tambopata, C. Kirby, 64 Belsize 
Park, London NW3 4EH, U.K. 


Festivals in Ecuador 
“Want to get to know the 

people?” Here are some Ecuador- 

ian festivals you won’t want to miss. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-10, Otavalo (Imbabura). Fiestas del 
Yamor, You'll see popular 
dances, nifias del gallo, parades, 
reinados, music. 

5-12, San Miguellito de Pillaro (Tun- 
gurahua). Natividad. Reyes, loas, 
priostes, bands. In Yarqui 
(Pichincha). Natividad or Las 
Marias. Dances, musical bands, 
torneo de cintas, bulls. 
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5-14, Cotacachi. Fiesta de la Jora. 
Folk dances, typical food, vari- 
ous attractions. 


8-9, Macara (Loja). Agricultural 
Festival. Parades, etc. In San- 
golqui, Fiesta del Turismo. Bull 
fights, dances, parades. 


10-18, Cotacachi. Fiesta de la Jora. 
Folk dances, typical food, vari- 
ous attractions. 


11-16, Milagro (Guayas). Agricul- 
tural Festival. Various diver- 
sions. 


20-26, Machala (El Oro). Feria 
Mundial del Banano. Various 
attractions. 


23, Quito. Fiesta de la Virgen de las 
Mercedes. Visperas, musical 
bands, vaca loca, buscapies, 
castillos, misa de la gallina (at 
mid-night). 

OCTOBER 


7, Quito. Virgen Borradora. 
Aguardiente, banderitas, cola- 
ciones, chicha, balloons, priostes, 
vaca loca, visperas. 


9, Guayaquil. Aniversario de la 
Independencia. Civic festival. 
Feria industrial, concerts, regat- 
tas, international sporting 
events, parades, many other 
spectacles. 


Giving Your Word 

We know you've been thinking 
about that extra-special gift to give 
your Club. And we agree that a 
book would be most appropriate, 
especially a first-edition—we could 
not afford it otherwise—a signed 
copy of Prescott’s History of the Con- 
quest of Peru, Vol II, or Humbolt’s 
Personal Narrative of Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New Conti- 
nent During the Years 1799-1804 

Rare books such as these, and 
others equally desirable show up in 
catalogs that you can get by writing 
any of the following. Wonder if we 
really want it? Call anytime. 

Thanking you in advance for 
your incredible generosity. 


Booksellers Specializing 
in Latin America 


Pat Ledlie Booksellers 

PO Box 90 

Buckfield, ME 04220 

Tel: 207-336-2969 
Wildlife/conservation biology 

books, texts. Can order most in-print 

nature books. 


Latin American Bookstore 
204 N. Geneva St. 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
Tel: 607-273-2418 
Fax: 607-273-6003 
Many Spanish language books, 
and current titles for Latin American 
studies. 


ITMB Publishing/World Wide 
Books 
736A Granville St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Canada, V6Z 1G3 
Tel: 604-687-3320 
Fax: 604-687-5925 
Great stock of Central and South 
American books and maps. 


Phoenix Antiquities Research 
PO Box 133 

Cummington, MA 01026 

Tel: 413-634-5400 

Archaelogy, art and esoterica 


Concordia Books 
PO Box 1143 
Amarillo, TX 79105 
Tel: 806-358-3926 
Fax 806-372-6832 
Mountaineering books, out of print 
titles, 


Jan Szelag 
Technical Services 
GSO/URI 
Naragansett, RI 02882 

Books of Latin American explora- 
tion, politics, history. Free list of 700 
titles. 


Books Con Salsa, Etc. 
7 Country Dr. 
Charleston, RI 02813 
Tel: 401-364-0007 

Latine Americana—fiction and 
nonfiction, art, travel, pre-Columbian 
titles. 
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Chessler Books 
PO Box 399 
26030 Highway 74 
Kittredge, CO 80457 
Tel: 1-800-654-8502 
Many small circulation journals 
and magazines. Mountaineering travel 
books, new and old-of print. 


John B. Kline 
1270 26th St. 
Boulder, CO 80302-6802 
Tel: 303-444-3388 
Angling and hunting book source. 
Used, rare, out of print books. 


Crux Books 
Jim Havranak 
58 Ramsey Avenue 
Yonkers, NY 10701-5654 
Tel: 914-969-1554 
Out of print mountain travel and 
exploration titles. 


Flo Silver Books 
8442 Oakwood Court North 
Indianapolis, IN 46260 
Tel: 317-255-5118 

Art, archaeology, travels,out-of- 
print books. 


Books About Latin America 
Allen E. Sarno 
Box 45154 
University Station 
Seattle, WA 98105 
Tel: 206-527-6319 
Out of print books in many areas 
of interest for the traveler and collector. 


Curbstone Press 
321 Jackson St. 
Williantic, CT 06226 
Tel: 203-423-5110/Fax: 203-423- 
9242 

Presents new works of poetry and 
literature by Latin American writers. 
Commited to expression of need for so- 
cial change and human rights. 


LAC BOLAR wowry ExcHANGE 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
COMMISION 2% 


JR. CAMANA 779 2nd FLOOR LIMA - PERU 
‘4288127 _ TELEFAX: 427 3906 


_ ANDINA TOURS 
& TRAVEL, INC. 


YOUR GATEWAY TO LATIN AMERICA 


Excellent Service 


Complete, custom-created air/land and 
land-only packages in conjunction with major 
U.S. and Latin American carriers. 


Tel:206-—820-9966 
FAX:206-820-9732 
Pacific Time 


FAX us your complete travel plans for pricing. 
WASD1627954 


Want to speak Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Aramaic, or Urdu? 


Forget it. 
They're abominably difficult and you don't have the time. 
Instead, learn Spanish now with Mastering Spanish 
|, and don’t stop with the job half done 
when there's Mastering Spanish II. 
Or learn Portuguese with Mastering 
Portuguese |. Think how they'll feel 
in Brazil when you say, “You call this a 
carnival?” 
Total fluency is now enticingly within 
your grasp. Reach out, and Mastering Spanish | 
or Il, or Mastering Portuguese | can be yours 
while supplies last. Are supplies short? Well, no, but you never know. 


See Order Form on page 63 


$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish |, Item #357 
$100 [Members $92] Mastering Spanish | CD, Item #347 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Spanish Il, Item #185 
$79.95 [Members $75] Mastering Portuguese I, Item #364 
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South American Explorer 


Dear Editor, 

Well, you were expecting it 
and here it is: my official pro- 
test! 

I abhor the cover of the 
Summer 1996 issue of the SAE 
(Issue #44). Using a still photo 
from the movie Walker lends 
respectability to a film that is a 
total piece of trash. 

The film purports to be his- 
torical. It then proceeds to 
show William Walker as an 
implement of Yanqui aggres- 
sion and implies he was a tool 
of the U.S. government. This he 
was not. He was a misguided 
adventurer, full of “Manifest 
Destiny,”—a loose cannon, 
rather than an agent. The gov- 
ernment in Washington attempted 
to block Walker’s filibustering for- 
ays, sometimes successfully and 
sometimes not; U.S. naval forces 
twice removed Walker from Nica- 
ragua. 

The film portrays characters 
and incidents untruthfully. For ex- 
ample, Vanderbilt, ruthless capital- 
ist as he was, is portrayed in a gro- 
tesquely vulgar manner out of keep- 
ing with both the man and the 
times. The meeting between him 
and Walker shown in the film never 
happened. 

The film is not merely histori- 
cally inaccurate, it is deliberately 
full of supposedly “artistic” anach- 
ronisms, such as U.S. helicopters 
landing in Managua to save Walker. 
Note that in the cover photo, the 
boat in the background is a mod- 
ern, steel-hulled fishing boat, not a 
19th century vessel. 

The purpose of all these histori- 
cal distortions and anachronisms 
linking Walker to the present is to 
make a political statement from the 
director (Alex Cox), who opposed 
USS. actions against Nicaragua dur- 
ing the Contra War. 

In sum, the movie is simply 
awful, doing justice to no historical 
figure and completely spoiling a 
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stirring saga of derring-do, no mat- 
ter your views of Walker. 


I regret that SAE enhanced the 


stature of this silly film by using 
photos from it. 


Muy atte., 
Richard C. Finch 


Dear Editor, 


I teach in the Department of 


Nursing Sciences at James Cook 
University. While traveling, I have 
developed an interest in studying 
the impact of tourism on indigenous 
peoples of Andean South America. 
Although much has been written on 
the economic, environmental, and 
socio-cultural impacts of tourism, 
little has been said on the impact of 
tourism on the health of indigenous 
peoples. 


I am interested to learn if any- 


one knows of literature on this topic 
(in South America or not), or is re- 
searching it themselves. Your help 
is greatly appreciated! Please con- 
tact me at my e-mail address: 
irmgard.bauer@jcu.edu.au, or by 
mail at: Irmard Bauer, Dept. of 
Nursing Sciences, James Cook Uni- 
versity, Townsville, Qld 4811, Aus- 
tralia. 


Thanks, 
Irmgard Bauer 


Dear Editor, 

About three years ago I 
wrote to you seeking informa- 
tion about a launch that oper- 
ated along the southeast shore 
of Lago de Maracaibo in Ven- 
ezuela. Your prompt reply 
started with, “This is a tough 
one.” That told me that I was 
probably on my own for this 
one. Now three years hence, 
with the aid of the Sociedad 
Conservacionista de 
Audobon de Venezuela, Ihave 
found the information. In an 
incredible burst of generosity, 
Iam sharing this information 
with you so that the next time 
someone asks you can say, 
“This is an easy one.” Pepe 
and Mary Cruz Lamas operate such 
a launch on ecotourist cruises (1/2 
day). The couple can be reached at 
011-74-715705 in Merida, Venezu- 
ela. The current charge is US$35/ 
day/pp. They operate out of Puerto 
Concha along the Cano Concha to 
the Lago. 


Very truly yours, 

Richard Ryan 

Neotropic Bird Tours 
“More Birds for Your Buck” 


Dear Editor, 

I returned home on March 19th 
from a three-week trip to Venezuela 
and picked up my Spring edition of 
the South American Explorer, and im- 
mediately saw the photograph of 
my Uncle Jimmie Angel’s airplane, 
El Rio Caroni (p. 54). 

I am pleased to give you cur- 
rent information on El Rio Caroni. 
When I first saw the airplane in 
1994, its wing was badly damaged, 
the interior an empty shell. The 
wing has been repaired and the in- 
terior of the airplane is also in good 
condition with the seats and instru- 
ments in place. Unfortunately, new 
damage occurred several months 
ago when a vehicle jumped the 
heavy-gauge metal barricade 
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around the airplane and severely 
damaged the tail. 

A not-for-profit corporation 
named the Jimmie Angel Historical 
Project (AHP) began in California 
in 1996. The purposes of the JAHP 
include providing accurate infor- 
mation about Jimmie Angel and his 
associates, restoring and preserving 
the El Rio Caroni, publishing books 
about Jimmie and his era of explo- 
ration, producing films, and devel- 
oping archives and identifying an 
appropriate location for them for 
public access. 

The mission of the JAHP is 
broad, but there is a great deal of 
interest about Jimmie Angel in Ven- 
ezuela and universally among avia- 
tion and travel buffs. The JAHP is 
actively working in Venezuela to 
ensure that the El Rio Caroni will be 
restored and preserved so that fu- 
ture generations will have the op- 
portunity to view this historic sym- 
bol of aviation exploration. 

The El Rio Caroni remained on 
Auyantepui where Jimmie Angel 
landed it on October 9, 1937 until 
1970 when the Venezuelan Air Force 
removed it. It was restored at the 
Museum of Aviation in Maracay 
and then moved to the airport at 
Ciudad Bolivar where it remains 
today. 

The federal government repre- 
sented by the Venezuelan Air Force 
would like to return El Rio Caroni to 
the Museum of Aviation in Maracay. 


Leni, 


Airport, Venezuela, March 1996. 
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El Rio Caroni with Karen Angel at Ciudad Bolivar 


In exchange, the Air Force would 
give the State of Bolivar a life-sized 
model which is currently under 
construction at the museum. The 
State of Bolivar wants to keep the 
airplane in Ciudad Bolivar. The 
Federation of Air Clubs of Venezu- 
ela is actively involved to ensure 
that the E/ Rio Caroni is completely 
restored and preserved. 

As a representative of the An- 
gel family and the JAHP, I met with 
the Director of the Aviation Mu- 
seum, the Commanding General of 
the Venezuelan Air Force, the Direc- 
tor of Culture for the State of Bolivar 
who is responsible for the El Rio 
Caroni’s care in Ciudad Bolivar, and 
the President of the Federation of 
Air Clubs of Venezuela. All of these 
individuals are vitally interested in 
who manages the airplane and 
where it is located. 

Because the el Rio Caroni be- 
longs to the people of Venezuela, I 
do not take a position on where the 
airplane should be located. Our in- 
terest is that the airplane be restored 
and properly preserved and pro- 
tected under covered conditions 
wherever it is located. 

I'll keep you posted about the 
El Rio Caroni, its restoration, preser- 
vation, and location. Meanwhile, in 
October 1997 the JAHP also plans 
to publish a book in Venezuela of 
historic photographs to celebrate 
the 60th Anniversary of Jimmie 
Angel's landing the El Rio Caroni on 
Auyantepui. The book 
will be sponsored by a 
Venezuelan foundation 
and distributed within 
Venezuela. The JAHP 
intends to distribute 
the book with the assis- 
tance of a U.S. founda- 
tion to U.S. centers of 
Latin American stud- 
ies and other interested 
parties such as the 
SAEC. 

I also met with 
various corporations in 


Venezuela regarding the presenta- 
tion of the “Ruth Robertson: Photo- 
journalist” photography exhibit en- 
titled, “The Forgotten Expedition— 
Angel Falls, Venezuelan 1949. Ms. 
Robertson lead the National Geo- 
graphic expedition which measured 
the waterfall and confirmed it the 
world’s highest. This beautifully 
created exhibit, curated by Patricia 
Hubbard of Cold Springs, NY, has 
been presented at Harvard and the 
University of Texas at Austin, but 
not in Venezuela. The presentation 
of the Robertson exhibit in Venezu- 
ela will be followed by a photo ex- 
hibit about Jimmie Angel which is 
being prepared for display in Ven- 
ezuela and the US. 

SAE readers who are interested 
in helping with the activities of the 
JAHP can assist in several ways. If 
they have photographs of Jimmie 
Angel or his associates, or old films 
that can be part of the Jimmie Angel 
exhibit, or personal memories or 
stories that should be included in 
the archives, please send them to 
the JAHP address. As always, do- 
nations are needed to support the 
work. Donations are needed from a 
broadly based group of people to 
substantiate the JAHP’s position. 
Twenty donations of $5 are actually 
worth more to the JAHP than one 
donation of $100, but we will gladly 
accept donations of any amount... 
$1 to $1 million. 

To send photos, stories, or do- 
nations to the JAHP, or to request 
additional information, please write 
to Karen White Angel, Jimmie An- 
gel Historical Project, COPI/PNG 
Pouch, PO Box 5046, San Ramon, 
CA 94583-0946. I can be reached di- 
rectly by phone or fax at my home 
in Port Moresby, Papua New 
Guinea: 675-321-2799. 


Yours sincerely, 

Karen White Angel 
President, Jimmie Angel 
Historical Project 
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Argentine Trout 
Fishing: A Fly- 
fisherman’s Guide 
to Patagonia 
William C. Leitch 


Portland, Oregon: 
Frank Amato Publica- 
tions. 1991. 192 pages, 
paperback. Maps, 
glossary, bibliography. 


Trout and salmon, 
characteristic inhabit- 
ants of the lakes and streams of Ar- 
gentine Patagonia, are denizens, not 
natives to the region. The first inva- 
sion—mainly brook and lake trout, 
and landlocked Atlantic salmon— 
came in the early 1900s by ship from 
the United States to Buenos Aires 
and across the Pampas to Northern 
Patagonia in ice-cooled wagons. 
The finny diaspora was inspired by 
explorer-naturalist | Francisco 
“Perito” Moreno, who was intent on 
improving the possibilities of com- 
mercial and sport fishing, and car- 
ried out by American fisheries bi- 
ologists including John W. Titcomb 
and E.A. Tulian. Their labors 
spanned the greater part of the 
century’s first decade. Argentines 
working with Chilean hatcheries in 
the 1930s brought a second wave, 
including Atlantic salmon, and rain- 
bow and brown trout. Although 
most of the tens of thousands of 
eggs were initially planted in North- 
ern Patagonian lakes, chiefly 
Nahuel Huapi, Espejo, Traful, and 
Gutierrez, their descendants can 
today be found darting in waters 
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throughout the region. 

Bill Leitch, the author of South 
America’s National Parks: A Visitor's 
Guide, has written an extraordinar- 
ily informative vade mecum to the 
world of Patagonian fishing. A resi- 
dent of Livingston, Montana, he is 
a fly fisher himself and a frequent 
visitor to Argentina’s southern lati- 
tudes. 

Argentine Trout Fishing is more 
than just an angling guide. Into a 
spare 192 pages, Leitch packs 
sketches of history, topography, 
food and drink, flora and fauna, and 
guide services, a comprehensive 
tour of Patagonia’s bewildering ar- 
ray of rivers, streams, and lakes, 
and some 200 photographs, all in 
color. He shepherds the visiting an- 
gler through social situations, ve- 
hicular traffic, and windwhipped 
Patagonian rivers. He offers tips on 
shaking hands (never pass up an 
opportunity to do so), business or 
personal cards (give them out liber- 
ally), and driving (stay alert and 
live). Argentines are among the 
most considerate people on earth, 


until they get behind the 
wheel of a car, in which 
case they try to kill each 
other, or you, if you hap- 
pen to be in the way, 
“Argentine drivers are 
aggressive and reckless. 
Defensive driving is not 
just a catchy phrase in 
Argentina; it is the for- 
mula for survival.” 

Leitch carves Pata- 
gonian fishing waters 
into three zones; the 
northern zone roughly 
encompasses south- 
western Neuquén and 
western Rio Negro from 
Junin de los Andes 
down to Bariloche; the 
central zone comprises 
southwestern Rio Negro 
and western Chubut 
from El Bolson down to 
the environs of Esquel; 
and the southern zone consists of 
southern Santa Cruz and Tierra del 
Fuego. The northern zone, Leitch 
notes, is the most accessible and de- 
veloped and, naturally, the most 
crowded. He declares the central 
zone the most scenic and observes 
that the southern zone not only is 
the most remote, but also has rotten 
roads and maniac weather—which 
are considered attractions by many 
a fly fisher. “The winds of southern 
Patagonia,” Leitch warns, “can be 
terrestrial gales that reach 100 mph, 
and can last for weeks. I have had 
sixty feet of nine-weight floating 
weight-forward line abruptly 
plucked from the surface of the Rio 
Gallegos and...draped about me 
like Christmas tree trappings.” But 
it’s an odd wind that bears no good 
news. As Patagonians say, “Cuando 
no hay viento, no hay pesca.” 


—Daniel Buck 
Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $24.95 
[Members $22.50] Item #129. 
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Earthly Goods: Medicine 
Hunting in the Rainforest 


Christopher Joyce 
Boston: Little Brown and Com- 


pany, 1994. 304 pages, hardcover. 
Bibliography, index. 


The risky process of commer- 
cializing a pharmaceutical drug 
lends itself to the exploitation of 


WW oc: 
oy 


identified as po- 
} tentially useful, 
| millions of dollars 
and many years 
must be spent be- 
fore it reaches the 
marketplace. The 
process begins 
when chemists 
extract and re- 
fine the active 
substances in sufficient uniformity 
and quantity for extensive laboratory 
testing. The lawyers apply for pat- 
ents to protect the company’s prop- 
erty rights. Then, at great cost to the 
company, doctors and hospitals 
conduct clinical trials on large num- 
bers of patients. Another team of 
researchers evaluates the data from 
these trials and submits the resuits 
to governmental regulatory agen- 
cies. If the drug proves to be benefi- 
cial and wins government approval, 
the pharmaceutical company must 
then mount a major marketing cam- 
paign to induce the medical estab- 
lishment to prescribe it. 

In the decade or so that this ex- 
haustive and costly process takes, 
the original discoverer of the drug 
tends to get lost in the shuffle. Cor- 
porate bean counters whose main 
role is to insure profitability have 
long replaced the scientists whose 
inquiring minds first saw the drug’s 
potential. Even easier to forget are 
the forest people whose knowledge 
and plant samples made it all pos- 


a compound is 
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sible. They are geographically and 
temporally remote, unschooled in 
the wiles of contract negotiations, 
and enjoy little, if any, representa- 
tion in the labs, production floors, 
or board rooms at corporate head- 
quarters. 

Only if the company needs to 
extract large quantities of the plant 
material for production of the drug 
do the indigenous people have any 
chance to escape exploitation. Even 
so, distant from the marketplace, 
they see only a trickle of the drug’s 
profits. Further, as some of today’s 
more avaricious pin-striped soldiers 
of fortune might ask, “What use is 
money to these people anyway?” 

Some pharmaceutical compa- 
nies, however, are beginning to pay 
lip service at least to the rights of 
the rainforest people. The author 
credits one company founded to 
utilize plants identified by tribal 
shamans as recognizing the need to 
somehow pay compensation. But 
the company is vague and secretive 
about the type and amount of pay- 
ment. This is in part due, no doubt, 
to the risks and uncertainties of de- 
veloping a drug. Also, small phar- 
maceutical companies look to large 
corporate partners for investment 
capital. Such partners are frequently 
less enlightened, i.e. willing to pay 
for what they take, and because they 
hold the purse strings, they play an 
ever-increasing role in calling the 
shots. 

Nowadays, for marketing and 
public relations purposes, it’s ad- 
vantageous for a company to trum- 
pet its dedication to the rainforest 
and its people. But even pharma- 
ceutical giants, not ones to pass up 
a promotional opportunity, are 
sketchy about the form and extent 
of their dedication. Earthly Goods 
shows how companies hide behind 
a wall of platitude and secrecy, and 
the skeptical reader can assume 
from this that no good will come to 
the people of the forest. 

Even government efforts to pre- 


vent exploitation can have a reverse 
effect. The author describes how, for 
years, commercial quantities of ste- 
roidal hormones were extracted 
from a yam native to Mexico. To cre- 
ate a monopoly and elevate prices, 
the Mexican government national- 
ized yam production. In retaliation, 
U.S. pharmaceutical companies de- 
vised a way to synthesize the hor- 
mones. The yam market collapsed. 

Despite the yam fiasco, at least 
for Mexico, the search for medici- 
nal plants has grown dramatically 
in recent years, and this book ex- 
plains how and why in well-crafted 
detail. The author, a science journal- 
ist for National Public Radio, com- 
bines reviews of the scientific litera- 
ture (much of it referenced in a use- 
ful bibliography), personal inter- 
views with lions of ethnobotany 
and tropical ecology, and his own 
experiences during a hair-raising 
expedition to Ecuador in search of 
plant specimens. Alone, the chap- 
ters on his Ecuadorian trip, the set- 
backs and misfortunes are worth 
reading if only to illustrate the hard- 
ship of plant prospecting in remote 
rainforests. 

Joyce ends with the story of 
Taxol, an anti-cancer drug derived 
from the bark of a yew tree. When 
the bark supplies dwindled, chem- 
ists figured out a way to create the 
drug from other, more abundant, 
plant materials. Is there a lesson 
here, and in the story of the Mexi- 
can yam? The author concludes that 
the “biologically rich and cash- 
poor” must take control of their re- 
sources, drive hard bargains, but 
not scare off those with the scien- 
tific knowledge and capital to ex- 
ploit them. Can this goal be 
achieved? If so, how? To these in- 
triguing questions, the book unfor- 
tunately provides no answers. 


—Martin Himmelfarb 
Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $22.95 
[Members $21.95] Item #283. 
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Rafting the Amazon 


Francois Odendaal 


London: BBC Books. 1992. 
204 pages, hardcover. 


Odendaal’s adventures on the 
great Amazon describes a quest to 
follow the river from 

its source to the sea. 
Three times in the 
course of a decade, 
he traveled into the 
Peruvian Andes. 
He and his com- 
panions traced the 


river by foot, 
horse, 4-wheel 
drive vehicle, 


kayak, canoe, balsa raft, ship, and, 
after a number of mishaps, by 
swimming. 

Nineteen others took part in 
these expeditions, but in the end, 
this is a personal tale of a personal 
dream. Each expedition has a dis- 
tinct character, but the common 
thread is Odendaal’s desire to 
traverse the entire length of the 
river from the source of it’s longest 
tributary to the sea. 

Over half the book tells of the 
1981 Urubamba expedition. Here, 
the goals of the expedition came 
first, individual aspirations second. 
This meant dividing into teams to 
take on the river by whatever 
means. It was also an opportunity 
to learn what to look for when de- 
ciding who should come along. 
Unfortunately, whatever Odendaal 
may have learned, he seems to have 
forgotten when he organized his 
second expedition four years later. 

From the start, the 1985 
Apurimac expedition from the 
mountains down into the jungle 
was marred by personal conflicts. 
In too many instances, the aims of 
the expedition had little to do with 
the agendas of individuals and 
groups taking part. Ultimately, 
Odendaal came to believe that raft- 
ing the Amazon was a personal 
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quest. In this frame of mind, he re- 
turned to Peru a third time to com- 
plete his journey to the river’s end. 

Despite the bickering, infight- 
ing, and politics, Odendaal finds 
time to reflect and observe, describ- 
ing the changing nature and moods 
of the river over time and territory. 
Few have attempted a source-to-sea 
expedition of the Amazon—even 
fewer have pulled it off. Odendaal 
did this and more. By returning 
over time, he became familiar with 
the land, its cycles, and its changing 
moods. It is a unique experience he 
rightly cherishes. 

Rafting the Amazon should be 
read for Odendaal’s look at the re- 
alities of organizing an expedition, 
his sketch of the mighty river, the 
people he meets along the way, and 
finally, for his insights—at times 
exciting, exaggerated and comical. 


—Steve Nomchong 
Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568, $14.95 
[Members $12.95] Item #378. 


The Sea and the Jungle 
H. M. Tomlinson 


Evanston, Illinios: Marlboro 
Press/ Northwestern. 1996. 
258 pages, paperback. 


Henry Major Tomlinson’s The 
Sea and the Jungle recounts in fulgent 
detail his 1909-1910 trip across the 
Atlantic and up the Amazon and 
Madeira Rivers to PortoVelho. He 
traveled on a coal-laden tramp 
steamer, the Capella, skippered by 
his brother-in-law. 

Tomlinson was a London jour- 
nalist who grew up in the East End 
docks, where he worked as a ship- 
ping clerk before switching to Lon- 
don newspapers as a reporter, es- 
sayist, and war correspondent. Al- 
though The Sea and the Jungle, his 
first book, didn’t make much of a 
splash when it appeared in 1912, it 
has become a minor classic and re- 


mained sporadically in print, in one 
edition or another, over the de- 
cades. Tomlinson went on to write 
novels and other travel books, and 
died in 1958 at age 84. 

Tomlinson has always had a 
circle of readers. English critic V.S. 
Pritchett admired Tomlinson’s 
prose as “a mixture of the poetic, the 
Biblical, and the scientific; he is all 
metaphor, yet he is all event and 
fact.” 

Recently joining the circle is the 
American writer Evan S. Connell, 
whose introduction heralds this 
1996 Marlboro reissue. Connell ad- 
mits that The Sea and the Jungle had 
long languished on a “humiliating 
list” of books he had heard of and 
meant to read, but never quite got 
around to devouring. Now that he 
has done so, he hopes his appetite 
for Tomlinson will be contagious. 

After observing that Tomlinson 
has been often compared to Conrad, 
Connell modifies that to Conrad 
with a funny bone. Don’t get the 
wrong idea. We’re not talking about 
S.J. Perelman or Mark Twain, two 
comic writers who mined the 
travel-book genre. Tomlinson’s hu- 
mor is a dry, fatalistic sense of the 
absurdity of it all. Anyone who has 
travelled two blocks or two thou- 
sand leagues will understand. With 
impish irony, Tomlinson dedicated 
his book “to those who did not go.” 

Though some who read The Sea 
and the Jungle will be content to have 
been left at the docks, they will 
nonetheless be swept away by 
Tomlinson’s literary powers. These 
powers are in full view in this sketch 
of storm clouds at sea: 


All round the horizon motion- 
less and permanent storm clouds 
are banked. Their forms do not 
alter, but their colours change 
with the hours. They seem to 
encompass us in a circular lake, 
a range of precipitous and 
intricately piled Alps, high and 
massive. Cleaving these steeps of 
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calamitous rock—for so they 
looked, and not in the least like 
vapour—are chasms full of 
night, and the upper slopes and 
summits are lucent in amber and 
pearl. In the south and east the 
ranges are indigo dark and 
threatening, and the water ...is 
opaque and heavy as molten 
lead. 

And as Tomlinson approached 
the channel to Para: suddenly the sun- 
rise ran a long band of glowing saffron 
over the shadow to port, and the vague 
summit became remarkable with a para- 
pet of black filigree, crowns and fronds 
of palms and strange trees showing in 
rigid patterns of ebony. A faint air then 
moved from off shore as though under 
the impulse of the pouring light. It was 
heated and humid, and bore a curious 
odour, at once foreign and familiar, the 
smell of damp earth, but not of the earth 
I knew, and of vegetation, but of veg- 
etation exotic and wild. 

As the Capella neared the Bra- 
zilian landfall at Para, a sense of 
dread wells up among the crew, 
driven by “unsettling legends of 
yellow fever, malaria, blackwater 
fever, dysentery, and beri-beri.” The 
ship’s doctor “who does not always 
smile when he is amused, advises 
us not to buy a white sun umbrella 
for Para, but a black one; then it will 
do for funerals.” Including their 
own, the crew undoubtedly con- 
cluded. 

Deeper in the wilds, the friz- 
zling heat rose until one day, a week 
up the Amazon from Pard, the tem- 
perature was beastly outside and 
infernal inside, topping out in the 
ship’s kitchen at 134 degrees. The 
cook fled his post, begging 
Tomlinson to verify the thermom- 
eter, lest the crew think he had been 
malingering. Tomlinson added: 

We have such days, without a 
breath of fresh air, and two vivid 
walls of still jungle, and between 
them a yellow river serpentining 
under a torrid sun, and a silence 
which is like deafness. 


The inevitable contrast between 
the books we read and the countries 
we visit knit Tomlinson’s brow. He 
weighed the dreary reality of the 
long Amazonian riverbanks against 
the expectations packed in his head 


from Humboldt, Bates, and 
Wallace: 
We borrow the light of an 


observant and imaginative 
traveler, and see the foreign land 


bright with his aura; and we 
think it is the country which 
shines. 
Tomlinson was just such an ob- 
servant and imaginative traveller, 
and his light still shines. 


—Daniel Buck 
Available through the SAEC by 
calling 1-800-274-0568. $14.95 
[Members $13.95] Item #360. 


“AMAZONAS: SPANISH SCHOOL 


STUDY WITH US. YOUR BEST CHOICE!!! 


« Licenced by Ecuadorian Ministry of Education ¢ “ 
* Audiovisual teaching methods ES 
* Selected and experienced ecuadorian families / 24) 
* Ecuadorian and Galapagos tourist information 


* Intensive, individual and group classes 
* Proffesional and experienced teachers 
* ISIC authorized distributor, fax service 
* Flexible schedules and reasonable rates 


ADDRESS: 718 Jorge Washington st. and Amazonas Ave. Building Rocafuerte, Washington Block, 3rd Floor. 
Phone & Fax: 593-2-504654 - P.O. Box 17-21-1245 - Quito - Ecuador BRANCHES: IN BANOS AND THE JUNGLE! 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 

of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean 

to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 
Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


Lost WorLD ADVENTURES’ 4 
1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 i 


1-800-999-0558 


Highlights of Los Andes 


% Bolivia 


- a wise 
decision 


Ph. 369542 - 325348 - 52653) - FAX 591-2-375532 
Mlampu 704 - P.O, Box 442 - La Paz - Bolivia 


with TURISBUS 


Machu Picchu 
ofl. Treckking in the Royal Range 
Titikaka _ & Sun Island 
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South American Explorer 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words 
are free to Members; each additional 
word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/ 
non-Members, 25 cents/word. Send 
payment with copy. Ads for Number 
45 must be received by September 27, 
1996. 


INFORMATION ‘nailed for sick ‘climbing 
guidebook to South America. Please send first 
ascent information to: PO Box 1462, 
Beaverton, Oregon 97075 or e-mail: 


76311.2452@compuserve.com (45) 

HELP! Seeking environmental travel advice 
for Mexico and Honduras. Contact Ron 
Mader at ron@txinfinet.com or via Eco Trav- 
els in Latin America at http:// 


www.planeta.com (49) 

WANTED: Information on feasability, safety, 
for women traveling Mexico, Guatemala on 
motorbike or scooter. Please write Angulo, 


2851 Buena Vista, Berkeley, CA 94708.(47) 
AUTHOR INTERESTED IN INFORMA- 
TION, “Cuentos,” books or personal stories 
pertaining to the supposed whereabouts of El 
Dorado, gold fields or lost Inca mines. Profit 
sharing in the venture if accepted, acknowl- 
edgment & credit for all information pub- 
lished. Ric Polansky, Apartado 734, Playa 
Mojacar, Almeria 04638, Spain. 

HAWK, EAGLE AND FALCON MIGRA- 
TION research. Need information on sites for 
watching migrating raptors in S.A. Keith 
Bildstein, Hawk Mountain, RR 2 Box 191, 
Kempton, PA 19529. (215) 756-6961. 

SEEN CHE GUEVARA? For research on “Cult 
of Che,” please advise me of any murals, post- 
ers, statues, black velvet paintings, or other 
Latin sightings of El Che. Patrick Symmes, 
1825 Kirby Road, Mclean, VA 22101. Or 


pwsymmes@aol.com (46) 


DARIEN GAP. Australian: in nasa of fallow 
adventurers interested in hiking/boating 
through the Darien Gap (Yaviza-Turbo). Ap- 
proximately March 1997. Leslie 1-310-574- 
0841. (46) 


CLIMBING IN BOLIVIA. We are spending 
August 17-31 visiting and climbing near La 
Paz, Bolivia. You are too? Call 908-522-3271 
to arrange rendez-vous. (45 


FAIRBANKS TO USHUAIA. Going through 
all the American countries on Jeep Cherokee. 
Leaving 1997. Contact Fernando at: 201-328- 


3335 or fax: 201-366-2375. (45) 

PLANNING 1997 WALK about Southeast 
Asia, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Myanmar 
(Burma), Thailand. Female travel compan- 
ion 40+. Reply 2850 Somerset Dr., Lauder- 


dale Lakes, F133311. (48) 


SEEKING HIKING PARTNER tohike the Inca 
Trail 9/17/96-9/24/96. Ihave extra four-sea- 
son gear (tents, etc) to share. Please contact 
James at (908) 469-3425. (45) 


WELL-TRAVELLED MALE looking for an 
independent female to travel in Latin America 
and elsewhere. Spanish language skills 
would be helpful. Must be in decent physical 
condition and under 45 years old. Contact: 
Roger G. Hunter, 24620 Russell Rd. #F-302, 
Kent, WA 98032. Tel: 206-854-2545. (45) 


WRITER seeks female companion, 20s-early 
30s, with whom to pedal across continents. 
Mark Laxer, em@access.digex.net, 4431 
Lehigh Rd, # 221, College Park, MD 20740. 


(45) 

TRAVEL COMPANION sought by New 
Zealand male age 31. Jan 97-March/ April. 
Venezuela to Peru. Local travel, budget 
accomodations. Contact: Nick Meeten, 25 


Ranfurly St, Christchurch, New Zealand. (46) 
SEEKING ADVENTURE? Experienced South 
American Traveler seeks male traveling com- 
panion for overland return. (Share expenses). 
Offer flexibile on transportation mode and 
duration of adventure. I speak Spanish. 
Knowledge of auto mechanics a plus. 504- 


a 
RELIABLE PARTNER/S WANTED for 
Aconcagua’s polish and/or other moderate 
mixed routes in the Southern Andes. Dec ‘96 
to March ‘97, Dennis Belillo 2305 Pacheco Rd, 
Martinez, CA 94553. 


39 YEAR-OLD planning sea kayaking/travel 
in Bolivia, Patagonia, etc. seeks experienced 
co-paddlers with folding boats. Peter Natsios, 
4611 SW Maplewood Road, Portland, OR 


97219. (47) 

COMPANION TO CHILE, Peru, and Ecuador 
wanted for 1 year from Nov 95. Contact: 
Paula Brown, 18 Clipstone Rd. West, Forest 
Town, Mansfield Notts NG19 0AA, United 


oe is 


EXPERIENCED qualified bilingual aril of- 
fers his services in Lima, Peru and the sur- 
rounding area: tours, escorts, transfers, etc. 
Take a city tour of the highest qulaity with 
Tino Guzman Khang; certified, professional 
guide. Group rates available. Highly recom- 
mended by the South American Explorers 
Club. Contact him via telefax: 51-1-429-5779, 
or cellular: 997-7060. Can also be reached 


through theSAEC. (48) 

CUBA: Sylvia Gonzalez Guerra, guide, trans- 
lator, musical author. Call direct: 011 53 7 91 
0119, or call Ralph Martell at (315) 893-7779. 
(48) 

BOLIVIA: DayGui Tours, Calle Sagarnaga 
177, Casilla 3041, La Paz, Tel: 591-2-390333. 
Guillermo Acurana gave excellent service at 
lowest prices for our mountaineering trip. Jim 


Dennis, Albuquerque, NM. 


UNIQUE SMALL GROUP TOURS to S.A. 
and beyond. Peru, Bolivia, Argentina & Ven- 
ezuela upcoming. Phoenix Antiquities Re- 
search, Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. 
413) 634-5400. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking 
and expeditions. Contact: Janko Gorse, 
Monsenor Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) 
Remedios de Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Tel /FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 


PEDAL ANDES Mountain Bike Touring Co. 
Experienced cyclists, knowledgeable on 
Ecuador’s back roads. Can offer custom tours 
from 2-12 days. An adventure waiting to hap- 
pen. Write for more info: Pedal Andes, PO Box 
17-21-431, Quito, Ecuador. E-mail: 


wiplooBonstory ee NUE) 
VASCO TOURS TRAEL AGENCY offers spe- 
cialized tours to the Ecuador jungle, trekking 
in Llanganates Mountains, national parks, 
rivers, lagoons, horse tours and trips into the 
protected rain forest “Venecia,” with the 
Vasco Bros. and Juan Medina, guides; Recom- 
mended by SA Handbook. For more info—PO 
Box 18-02-1970 Bafios, Ecuador. Tel/FAX: 


593-3-740-017. (UL) 
PUBLICATIONS, MAPS, VIDEOS, ‘MUSIC 


COURIER TRAVEL GUIDE—Inexpensive, 
easy and safe international travel on major 
airlines. The “ins” and “outs” of traveling as 
a courier. Everything you need to know in- 
cluding company names, phone numbers and 
contact persons. Send $9.95 to: LUIRE INTER- 
NATIONAL, 541 Willamette St. Suite 110, 


Bugene-OR 97401. (45) 
ON PARAGUAY, a quarterly newsletter 
about the country/culture for adoptive par- 
ents and children. Send US$25 or US$30 out- 
side US for 1 year subscription: On Paraguay, 
1724 Burgundy Ct, Petaluma, CA 94954 USA. 
(46) 

LATIN AMERICAN TRAVELER. For in- 
depth coverage of travel and culture in Latin 
America subscribe to “Latin American Trav- 
eler.” A 7-10 page bimonthly report packed 
with valuable information and articles coy- 
ering this magnificent region. This publica- 
tion will definitely enhance your knowledge 
and travel experiences from a unique per- 
spective. Annual subscription (six issues) 
$15.00 ($18.00 foreign) by money order-check 
to CROWDER PUBLICATIONS, PO Box 
62921, Phoenix, AZ 85082-2921. Phone 602- 
957-3741. Guarantee of refund on all 
unmailed issues if cancelled. US funds only. 
(45) 

SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in 
Latin America—Fly as a courier! Quito $200 
r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 r/t; Santiago 
$350 r/t; and many others available in 
TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly newsletter 
of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a cou- 
rier. Send $25 ($35 foreign) or $5 single issue 
to: Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. (45) 
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FREE! WILD ADVENTURES READERS 
WRITERS EATERS HIKERS and meet people 
of like mind. If you want to join Peace Corps, 
hike/bike/sail around the world, study ani- 
mals in the wild—or if youve done so already. 
ORPress, 4431 Lehigh Rd.,#221, College Park, 


MD 20740. Em@access.digex.net (45) 

SOUTHERN RIDE VIDEO. Filmed in Central 
and South America. Fantastic 2-year, 60,000 
mile motorcycle adventure videos. Info and 


free brochure call: 612-638-6704. (45)___ 
THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Maga- 
zine for discriminating readers. Reviews, in- 
terviews, essays, poetry, and more. Send $18 
for 8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


THE CHRONICLE OF AKAKOR by Karl 
Brugger. Soft-cover, 232 pages, $22.95 post- 
paid from Phoenix Antiquities Research. PO 
Box 133, Cummington, MA 01026. Tel: 413 
634-5400. (UL) 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA— 
Art, archaeology, early travels, Indians, out-of- 
print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 
46260. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORATION, Ar- 
chaeology, Art & Esoterica. Free listing. Phoe- 
nix Antiquities Research, PO box 133, 


Cummington, MA 01026, Tel: 413 634-5400. 
ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOK 
SOURCE. Used, rare, out-of-print. By ap- 
pointment & mail order; write or call for list- 
ing. John B. Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 
80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 


SOUTH AMERICAN BOOKS, travel explo- 
ration, history, politics—Free list of 700 titles. 
Free Catalog, write to: Jan Szelag, 99A Clinton 
Ave., Jamestown, RI, 02835. 


ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: 
Mexico, Guatemala, Bolivia, Bali, $7.95 each. 
Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, 


Berkeley, CA 94704. Free Catalog. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South 
America & Caribbean. Write for free list 
NOW! World Wide Books, 736A Granville 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 Canada. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write 
for free catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, 
adventures, and more. Adventures Unlim- 
ited, Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/year person, $30 in- 


stitutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 

SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB DICTIO- 
NARY. Full conjugations with English trans- 
lations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén 
Starr, 5951 Birchwood Dr, Tampa, FL 33625- 


BOOKS CON SALSA, ETC.: Latine Ameri- 
cana, many subjects. Collective fiction and 
nonfiction including art, travel, pre- 
Columbian cultures, history, etc. Free Catalog. 
7 Country Dr., Charleston, RI 02813. Tel.: (401) 
364-0007. (45) 


500 ANOS. Listen to documentaries/radio 
novelas about the conquest. Programs from 
South America. Free catalogue.Talking 
Planet, PO Box 1044, Autin TX 78767. 


AMAZON AND COSTA RICA REPTILE ex- 
peditions. Try something different! Learn 
about snakes, frogs, lizards from the folks 
who wrote the book! Greentracks: 1-800-9- 


MONKEY. Http://gorp.com/greentracks 
(45) 


PERU. . .FLY LIKE THE CONDORS learning 
paragliding, hang gliding or skydiving. Tours 
to fly in the jungle, mountains or coast. Call 
511-463-4199, or write us at High Flight Peru: 


Parque San Carlos #217, Lima 21, Peru. _(48) 
BELIZE--Nature, Birds, Dec. 29, ‘96-Jan 8, ‘97. 
Enjoy best of Belize. Comfortable lodging. 
Sanctuaries, tropical forests, Maya ruins, la- 
goons, monkeys, animals, preserves, snorkel- 
ing. Small group. Miller Nature Tours. Bob 
(Dr, J. Robert), Jean Miller, RD 1, Box 1152, 


Maryland, NY 12116 607-432-5767. (45) 


SAFARI TOURS in Quito now has Email! 


we ee 
EXCITING ADVENTURES IN ECUADOR. 
Six Active Programs--Mt. Biking, Photogra- 
phy, Mt. Climbing, Running, Hiking & Camp- 
ing, Birding. Ten days or custom packages. 
Be active while exploring the beauty and cul- 
ture. HIGH ROAD ADVENTURES: 1-800- 


569-4229. Free catalog. (45) 
NEW ADVENTURES to untouristed North- 
ern Peru, mighty city/fortress Kuelap; the 
Ceja de Selva; Gran Vilaya, and ancient civi- 
lizations. Adventure style expeditions and 
moderate itineraries for the active mature 
crowd available. Call: Jan Jorolan @ 501-865- 
4442. PO Box 306, Hot Springs, AR, 71951. 


(46) 

EXPLORE BOLIVIA ADVENTURE, CUL- 
TURE & GEOGRAPHY! One-of-a-kind tours 
run exclusively by us to all regions of Bolivia. 
We offer multi-day sea kayaking tours on 
Lake Titicaca (visiting island communities 
and Inca ruins as well as Tiwanaku), a combi- 
nation Inca Trail trek and whitewater rafting/ 
kayaking trip, mountain biking in the Cordil- 
lera Real, overland jeep & photo safaris the 
length of the Altiplano and nature tours in the 
jungle. Why us? Intimate knowledge of our 
country, private vehicles, qualified guides, 
private hostel in the Yungas and the experi- 
ence to back it up. Explore Bolivia, Inc., PO 
Box 65230, Washington, DC 20035 or by fax 
301-897-3674. OR Casilla Postal 2516, La Paz, 
Bolivia, tel: 591-2-798787, fax 591-2-798203. 


ANDISIMO: WHERE THE WILDCATS GO! 
We specialize in exclusive Trekking, Moun- 
taineering and Rock-Climbing tours all over 
the Ecuadorian highlands (e.g. National Park 
trekkings, “volcano-hopping,” glacier work- 
shops, Sangay expeditions). We also offer you 
a big assortment of European high-quality 
equipment in our outdoor shop (sale and 
rent). Visit ANDISIMO in Quito, Ecuador at 
9 de Octubre 427A (Rocas/Robles), tel: 593- 
2-541520, or contact our German headquar- 
ters: ANDISIMO, Merrillweg 9a, 50996 Kéln, 
Tel 49-2236-967050, fax: 49-2236-967049, e- 


mail: a2130122@smail.rrz.uni-koeln.de _ (45) 
BIRDING IN ECUADOR! Supreme birding 
and Natural History Tours with 
AVESTRAVEL, CIA, LTDA. in Ecuador. We 
specialize in low budget customized tours for 
individuals and small groups. Year round, 
quality birding, ranging from day trips near 
Quito to extended tours well off the beaten 
track. For more information, contact Robert 
Jonsson, Resident Director and Guide, Fax 
no.: (5932) 380 303 or Casilla 17-07-9219, 


Soult, Rewador 5) 
MOUNTAINEERING, TREKKING, MOUN- 
TAIN BIKING. Expeditions to all areas of the 
Andes. Details from John Biggar, 53 Castle St, 
Kirkcudbright, DG6 4JD, Scotland. +44-1557- 
331747. 


TRI-COUNTRY OUTWARD BOUND EXPE- 
DITION: Kayak, canopy climb, glacier hike, 
mountain bike, white-water raft, and village 
homestay in Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Peru. 
FAX: (011) 506-777-1222. Email: crrobs 


@sol.racsa.co.cr Tel: 1-800-676-2018. (45)__ 
PATAGONIA has thousands of miles of 
mountain wilderness, nearly all inaccessible 
except by sea. SARA,’ a well-equipped, pro- 
fessionally crewed and maintained 46-ft. 
American sailing yacht will be available for 
personalized charter in Chile starting Janu- 
ary, 1996. FAX for information. ATTN: Lions 
on the Beach, 34 71 40 02 16 SPAIN. (45) 


PERUVIAN AMAZON RAINFOREST EXPE- 
DITION: Unique one-week Amazon adven- 
ture on thatched-roof expedition boat. Pira- 
nha fishing, hiking, canoeing, camping, and 
more. Write for flyer: Orlando Hoyos, 8 Eden 
St, Chelsea, MA 02150. Tel: (617) 889-0740. 
SAIL BELIZE/GUATEMALA aboard 
“Juanita”. Remote Islands/Jungle Rivers, $75 
a day per person. Captain/crew—Timeless 
Tours, 2304 Mass Ave, Cambridge, MA02140. 
Tel: 1-800-370-0142. 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers 
specialized excursions into the Ecuadorian 
rainforest with an experienced, knowledge- 
able guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 
247, Tena, Ecuador. 


BOLIVIA—10-DAY RIVER TRIPS through 
beautiful northern Bolivian rainforest in tour- 
ing kayaks. No experience necessary. Write: 
Rainforest Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Ne- 


1 I vada City, CA 95959, Tel: (916) 265-095. (UL) 
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SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES— your 
travel specialist in Cusco and the Peruvian 
mountains. Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, 
Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051-84-237649—223746. 
FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Cusco: 
Plaza de Armas—Portal de Panes 123—Ofic. 
301 


ARGENTINA'S THOUSAND WONDERS: 
Treks thru pristine Salta and Jujuy amidst 
exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. 
No cholera or terrorists, just peace! Write: 
PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, (4400) Salta RA, or 


call: Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030. 

BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through 
a virgin rain forest, plus two days ona barrier 
reef island. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and 
more. Monkey River Expeditions. (206) 660- 


7777. (46) 

VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. 
Rainforest, llanos, and Orinoco River; day 
tours and longer excursions. We are the old- 
est tour company in the region. Write for more 
information: Pepe Jaimes, TOBOGAN 
TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, 
Territorio Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: 


(048) 210700 or fax (048) 210600. 


BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and 
remote tropical islands. Dive and snorkel on 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1- 
800-626-3483. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK— 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other un- 
usual adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern 


Cross Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 

NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the 
Andes? MOUNTAIN MADNESS guides have 
Andean experience since 1979. MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, WA 


98156 (206) 937-1772, BAX (206) 937-1772. 
ADVENTUROUS BACK COUNTRY TOURS 
of peaceful, spectacular Costa Rica. Inn toinn 
via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support ve- 
hicle. Our grand tourincludes three mornings 
of intensive conversational Spanish classes. 
(optional) Monthly departures November- 
April. Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear 
Creek Road; Kerrville, TX 78028 (512) 367- 


4390 (800) 842-8202. 

PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, 
Nasca-Inca occupations. Inquire about our 
special textile trip and short course. Califor- 
nia Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 
Feather River Way, Sacramento CA 95826. 


(916) 362-2752. 

CULTURALADVENTURE & ADVENTURE 
PROGRAMS IN S.A.—Vagabond Travel, 
Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, 
our Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! 
Mon.-Wed-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 P.M. MST. (303) 
443-0660. 

PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 
24 years experience & expertise in South and 
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Central America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real profes- 
sional. I speak fluent Spanish; Portuguese; 
Italian and English. Please call any time to: 
(213) 462-2977 or FAX (213) 469-5854. 


BIRDWATCHING TRIPS. Venezuela, 
Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. Eight to fifteen 
days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experi- 
enced birding guide, comfortable conditions 
(no camping), small groups. $1,195 and up. 
Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, 
Livingston, NJ 07039. Phone 800-662-4852. 
Send for brochure or call. 


INCA TRAIL. Hike to Machu Picchu and visit 
the Peruvian rainforest in two week small 
group adventures. Call: INTITRAVEL, 1-800- 
655-4054, or e-mail: thurber@ecuanex.ec (46) 


PERU: MAGICALJOURNEY—Celebrate our 
eleventh year of unique Sacred Journeys, with 
Carol Cumes and Rémulo Lizarraga, authors 
of Pachamama’s Children, Mother Earth and 
Her Children of the Andes, in Peru. Llewellyn 
Publishers. Machu Picchu, Amazon rainforest, 
Ancient Ceremonies, Healing Meditations and 
much more. Brochure: Magical Journey, Box 
3239, Santa Barbara, CA 93130; Tel: (805) 596 


1393; Fax: (805) 682-8440. (48) 
"HOTELS, LODGING . 


GOING TO CUSCO? Stay at. . Hotel Colo- 
nial Palace Inn. Reviving 5 centuries of his- 
tory in these colonial buildings with two 
beautiful colonial gardens; good rates, good 
service, rooms with private bathroom, tele- 
phone, HOT WATER, and carpeted. SAEC 
members receive 10% discount. Only one 
block from the main square. Reservations 


(6184) 232-151, Fax (5184) 232-329. (48) 


IN LIMA weare your best option. La Posada 
del Parque. We invite you to know us. A 
pictureque grand mansion in Peruvian style, 
with art deco bathrooms, exclusive, safe, 
clean and attended by the owner. Rooms 
from US$20. Singles, doubles and suites 
available. Call us for reservations: 51-1-433- 
2412, or fax: 51-1-432-3011. Parque Hernan 


Velarde #60, Santa Beatriz, Limal. (48) 
OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, Hotel/ 
Restaurant. Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks 
from Indian Market, 16 rooms, 2-family apart- 
ments. Fireplace, garden, patio, mountain 
views, hummingbirds, friendly service. 
Gourmet, vegetarian & international meals. 
Shuttle bus from Quito, tour information, 
american-owned. Call 593-6-920750. Write: 
Casilla 34, Otavalo. (48) 


EXPERIENCE THE AMAZON OF PERU at 
its best. YACUMAMA LODGE traditional el- 
egance. Abundant wildlife. Machu Picchu 
extension. Blue Harbor Travel. Tel: 505-586- 
1244/Fax 586-1087. Email: 


blueharb@aol.com. (46) 

CAFE CULTURA, QUITO. English owned 
hotel; beautiful colonial house centrally lo- 
cated in new part of town (Robles y Reina 


Victoria). 16 bedrooms, all with private bath- 
room. Logfires/terrace/garden/lots of atmo- 
sphere. Cafe serves our infamous special 
breakfasts and English cream teas. Tel /fax 02- 


eek 27 1, texnall: eeievensOoi proec ($7) __ 
CABANAS ALINAHUL A very comfortable 
jungle lodge owned by two non-profit orga- 
nizations, Jatun Sacha and Health & Habitat. 
Both groups are dedicated to research, edu- 
cation, and rainforest preservation. The 
cabaiias are located across from Misahualli on 
the Napo River and are near the Jatun Sacha 
Biological Station, where one can observe 
field work in progress and walk along the 
self-interpretive trails. Reservation in Quito: 
5932 253 267 or fax: 253 266. (46) 


CABANAS SAN ISIDRO: Comfortable cab- 
ins of Cosanga Valley to explore extensive 
primary cloud forest. Excellent birding and 
hiking. 30 min south of Baeza. Reservations 


only. Quito office: 593-2-228902. (48) 

IN QUITO, stay at our new Hostel “EL 
CIPRES” located in the best area of town. $7 
including breakfast. ADDRESS: Lérida 381 


(La Floresta). Telefax: (5932) 549-561. (48) 

<ClassiPOSADA EL SOL, hostal.— XVIII cen- 
tury house located in downtown Cuenca, 12 
rooms w/bathroom, water purification sys- 
tem, tourist information. Address: Bolivar 5- 


03 & Mariano Cueva. Tel: (07) 838 695. (48) 

FAMILY STAY IN QUITO. Dr. Cecilia Rivera, 
pediatrician, specializing in natural medi- 
cines and foods. Two blocks from Club! 
Salazar 327 y Mallorca. Tel: 548-006 or 569- 


(a 
THE FINEST FACILITY IN THE IQUITOS 
PERU AREA. The Acosta Hotels and rain for- 
est Lodge on Zungaro Cocha. Suitable for 
whole-family adventure with a library and 
lecture hall. Extended jungle exploration trips 
are available. Ricardo Palma, 252, Iquitos, 
Peru. Tel: 094 231983, FAX 094-232499 


SANTIAGO. Stay in home of American liv- 
ing in Chile. Lovely house, spectacular view 
in hills above smog. Private/shared bath, hot 
water, pool, phone, garden, breakfast. $25sgl, 
$30dbl. FAX 00562-242-3052. Phone 00562- 
215-1979. Los Refugios 17760, 17-B, Santiago 
10. 


THE MAGIC BEAN—Restaurant, coffee 
house and hotel. Great location, comfortable, 
clean. Close to all the good restaurants and 
shopping. In the new town. Friendly, helpful 
American-owned, located at Foch 681 y Juan 
Leon Mera. Tel: 566-181. Shared rooms and 
bath $7 pp, double with private bath $20. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and 
remote tropical islands. Dive and snorkel on 
the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800- 
626-3483. 

SAMAIPATA—BOLIVIA, cottages, camping, 
restaurant, swimming pool, tennis, paddle, 
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etc. Resort located in the foothills of the 
Andes. Surrounded by beautiful mountains. 
Near archaeological ruins & largest national 
park. Prices from $12,00/4 person cottage, 
camping $1,00/person. Achira Kamping, 
Casilla 1020, Tel: 591-352-5777, FAX 591-352- 
2667, Santa Cruz—Bolivia. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, 
Machu Picchu, or the Sacred Valley, make a 
stop-over at the ALBERGUE in Ollantay- 
tambo, Cusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, 
family, farm-house. $10p/n, meals available. 
Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 
233350/235674, FAX 238911. (UL) 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 573 species 
birds, 1,150 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Garcilaso de la Vega 
1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. Fax: 051-14-328866. 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in 
Huaraz for a pleasant stay: panoramic view, 
double/multiple rooms, double beds, con- 
tinuous hot water, private/shared bath, 
climbing /hiking information. Av. Bolognesi 


#121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. Tel: 722692. (UL) 
LA CASA AMARILLA, Banos, beautiful bed 
and breakfast, 20-minute walk on the road to 
Runtun. Great views over Bafios, $8 pp 
double, $12 pp single, inc. breakfast. Email: 


posada@explorerecx.ec 0 
LA CASA de ELIZA—Isabel la Catélica 1559 
(La Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2- 
226602. For only US$6 a night, a friendly place 
to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry facili- 
ties, hot water and just 2-mins walk from the 
Quito SAEC Clubhouse. The owner, Eliza 
Manteca, is a devoted environmentalist and 
initiated the development of the Cerro 
Golondrinas Cloudforest Reserve. See also 


A 
ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast wel- 
comes you. CASA NAHUAZO in Bafios on 
the volcano. Tungurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal atten- 


tion, Via al Salado, Tel: 740-315. (UL) 

WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my 
house; US$8 per night. CASAPAXI, Llico 968. 
Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 5229947. One 


block east off METRO Departamental. (UL) 
ALANDALUZ—Ecological Tourism Centre. 
This centre works with Organic/Biodynamic 
Agriculture, Appropriate technology / Archi- 
tecture. Excellent homegrown food. A rarity 
and a treat! Puerto Rico, Manabi, Ecuador. 


COSY APARTMENTS in a private house. 
Family atmosphere, comfortable, safe, nice 
and quiet location. Very friendly, English- 
speaking owner. Price from $15-$30 p/n per 
apartment. With cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. 
Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 
18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. Fax: (51-14) 
467177. (UL) 


LIMA, PERU. American guest house. Each 
room with private bath, hot water, completely 
equipped kitchenette. Community dining/ 
living room with refrigerator, color TV. Excel- 
lent transportation to downtown Lima or cen- 
ter of Miraflores. Near excellent market, Flu- 
ent English spoken. Monthly rates available, 
single or double occupancy. Address: Lloque 
Yupanqui 1464 (10° Av. Mariatequi) Jesus 
Maria, Lima, Peru. TEL in Lima: 471-4419. 


anak to Ann. (45) 
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Collectibles, high quality. La Galeria, 200 N. 
Florida Ave, Wauchula, FL 33873. By appt. 


only. Tel: 941-773-9469. (46) 

ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBI. Sells unique 
handmade belts, bags, weavings and dolls, all 
crafted by the Conterén family in whose 
home one can watch weaving demonstra- 
tions. Visit us at the main plaza in Iluman, 5 


kmnorth of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador.(UL) 
AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 


Tel: (303) 457-8390. 

RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, 
textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 2321 NW 66th 
Ct, Gainesville, FL 32653; Tel: (904) 335-4152 
or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin 
American naif and primitive painters. Gal- 
lery exhibitions and private sales. Opportu- 
nity for you to aid unknowns and developing 
painters. Individuals only. No crafts or tour- 
ist art. Send slides/photos and questions to 
Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 Sedgwick Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10463, (212) 884-8698. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. Write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex 
PERU attention tel: 6551. 

ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enter- 
prise with a women’s cooperative handicraft 
group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
7303 23rd Ne Costin, bes 98115 USA. 


BANOS, s, ECUADOR. Ideal place for study- 
ing SPANISH MADE EASY! Individual les- 
sons at Si Centro de Espajiol e Inglés. $US 4/ 
hour. Special dicount to SAEC members. 
Eloy Alfaro 10-72, 2nd floor. Fax: 593-03- 


i 
LANGUAGE COURSES INTERNATIONAL. 
Total immersion in Mexico, Ecuador, and 
Costa Rica. Homestays. No service charges. 
%5 discount on tuition for South American 
Explorers Club members. 1-800-597-3773. 
(48) 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION: In 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. Intensive Spanish 
classes, 2 weeks $270. Live with Mexican fam- 
ily or dormitory, $9-$22/day. Contact: 
Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, POB 
1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Tel/fax (915) 886- 


4802, or 71251.2522@compuserve.com (47) 
YOUR BEST LINK TO SPANISH SCHOOLS 
in Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico & Costa Rica. 
Superior personal service. Language Link, 
Tel: (800) 552-2051, Fax: (309) 673-5537, E- 
mail: info@langlink.com, WWW —http:// 
www.langlink.com. (46) 
DESIGN-IT-YOURSELF Spanish study in 
Ibarra, Ecuador. Family living, individual in- 
struction, study/tour options. Nancy Grona, 
PO Box 100, Manchaca TX 78652; 512/282- 
1987. E-mail: Imbabura@aol.com. (45) 
SPANISH LESSONS IN LIMA, PERU at 
$5(US) an hour. Also, if you need a Spanish- 
speaking person, leave your name and phone 
number at 42-6918 and I will call you back, 
SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS—Practical in- 


. tensive Spanish course for one or four weeks 


in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small 
groups; start when you get there. Includes 
food and lodging with Indian families. Weav- 
ing and pan-flute lessons can be arranged. 
Contact: Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, 
Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 


cc a or Knack (UL) 
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MOLAS WANTED, From San Blas Islands off 
coast of Panama, no machine work. MJ. 
Kroll, 200 N. Florida Ave, Wauchula, FL 


95785. Tel 981-773-9852. (46) 
CARIBBEAN-CENTRAL AMERICA. Color 
photo-ads of over 500 properties for sale! Is- 
lands, homes, condos, intervals, farms, villas, 
hotels, businesses and beach lots. Free 
sample. Subscribe $39/yr. International 
Property List, Box 5, Cape Coral, FL 33915. 1 


(CLEC i 
PURE FLITE GEAR. Expedition quality, 
mainstream design, factory-direct backpacks 
and travel gear. All-weather high stress gear 
for outdoor and traveling pros, students, hik- 
ers, cyclists, and commuters. Free catalog! 
The best gear priced below retail! 800-345- 
2187. Email: flite@emi.net or http:// 


www.gorp.com/pureflite (48) 
GLOBALADVERTISING on the internet will 
help others find you! Web page design by 
Sherry. Phone U.S.: 512-331-5925, email: 
cholula@aol.com. English/Spanish. (45) 
WANTED. Old Coca Bags from Peruand/or 
Bolivia. M.J. Kroll, 200 N. Florida Ave., FL 
33783. (46) 


INTERVIEWING for volunteer to take charge 
of team expanding I.N.C. lodge at Kuelap. 
Expenses paid, 4-6 months from May. Must 
speak Spanish, handyman. Top priority of 
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Peru to develop spectacular zone to equal 
Machu Picchu. Located where Amazon 
leaves sierras near unexplored zone full of 
ruins. Tambos Chachapoyas. Tel/fax: (407) 


hh 
BECOME AN INDEPENDENT OUTSIDE 
TRAVEL AGENT! Enjoy many of the travel 
industry’s benefits without the large invest- 
ment normally required to start your own 
business. You can earna substantial recurring 
income working from your home and when 
travelling, enjoy special agent discounts and 
upgrades when available. Through our 
agency, you willbe trained in everything you 
need to know to become an effective travel 
entrepreneur. If you love to travel and would 
like an additional income source, call Kit 
gustke: 1-800-940-8100, mailbox 643-3406. 


Email: Kit_Gustke@mckinsey.com (47) 

COUPLE SEEKING CARETAKING POSI- 
TION in hostal. Prefer Andes. Bilingual, ex- 
perienced, references. Claudia Martinez, POB 


SM 
WALKABOUT TRAVELGEAR™, Free cata- 
log of essential travel gear and information. 
Call, write, or visit our award-winning 
Internet site.1-800-852-7085.PO Box 58502, 
SLC, Utah 84158. Email: 
catalog@walkabouttravelgear.com Internet: 


http://www.walkabouttravelgear.com. (45) 
EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: 
buses, 4-wheel drives, pick-ups with or with- 
out driver, to explore the jungle, the moun- 
tains or the coast of Peru. We provide infor- 
mation, equipment and maps. Contact us: 
Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84-233498. 


OLD BOLIVIAN POSTCARDS WANTED. 
Seeking to purchase early 1900s postcards 
(chromoliths or photo cards) from Bolivia. 
Call or drop me a note—tell me what you 
have. Daniel Buck, 100 Tenth St. SE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20003. Tel: 202-544-6541; FAX: 
202-564-6956. 0 
TEXTILES WANTED: 19th cntury Bolivian 
(esp. belts); early Chiliean Mapuche (esp. 
belts). Call: (617) 876-1476. Fax: 617-576-7165. 
Andrew E. Ruvido, 119 Pleasant St., Cam- 


bridge, MA 02139. (45) 
FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in Ecua- 
dor/Peru/ Bolivia to support research, com- 
munity development and provide scholar- 
ships to indigenous children. Contributions 
are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 
1113 Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


KEEP US INFORMED! Remember how vital 
those TRIP REPORTS were to your last so- 
journ to Machu Picchu, your dissertation on 
Patagonian penguins, your tour of the 
Pantanal on horseback? Call, write, e-mail, or 
fax the SAEC for blank trip reports. Let other 
SAEC members drink from your cup of 
knowledge! SAEC: explorer@samexplo.org. 
126 Indian Creek Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. 607- 
277-0488 


-RENT A BIKE. Rent the best mountain bikes 
in Ecuador. We provide you with full equip- 
ment and accessories for your adventure. In- 
formation on routes and expeditions. Happy 
Trails! Contact: BICITECA, Av. Brasil 1612 y 
Edmundo Carvajal (subida al Bosque) Telef: 
241-687. Quito, Ecuador. (45) 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima 
or Quito empty-handed. We are always look- 
ing for people to carry library books, maga- 
zines, equipment, etc. If you think you will 
have some extra room, contact: South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


Change of Address GUARANTEE: | 


Members, if you don’t 
let us know when you: 
‘move, we can virtually — 


guarantee you won't get 
your magazine. When that 
happens, you get all righ- 


teous, we get huffy—tem- 
pers flare. This se 


our daily hour of peaeenil? 
meditation and harmony. » 
So, stop it. What does it 


cost to send a postcard, give ce 


‘usacall, drop t us an e-mail? 
- Let us know a month in ad- - 


vance, and. everybody’ S 


happy. Pax Vobiscum. 


“GUACAMOLE” 


..Learn to say something besides a menu item! 


Academia Latinoamericana 
#1 Spanish Institute in Ecuador 


Suzanne Bell, Admissions Representative, USA 
640 E 3990S #E 
Salt Lake City, UT 84107 
TEL: (801) 268-4608 
FAX: (801) 262—2340 
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HORSES-MOUNTAINBIKE-TRANSFERS TO COTOPAXI 
Rigo La JOSE DE EL CHAUPI 
a 2) 570557 
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DESTINATIONS 
INCLUDE: 


ECUADOR 
THE GALAPAGOS 
VENEZUELA 
PERU 

GUYANA 
PATAGONIA 
HONDURAS 
COSTA RICA 
PANAMA 

BELIZE 
GUATEMALA 
MEXICO 

TURKEY 

KENYA 
TANZANIA 
GHANA 

SOUTH AFRICA 


* Individual Teaching 


* Flexible Schedules” 


HOLBROOK 


GUIDED NATURAL HISTORY TOURS 


TRAVEL 


Holbrook tours are developed with an educational focus, and 
are based on the escorted university tour model. 


ip You are 


ensured an enriching holiday, as each tour has an educational 
leader who is an expert in their field, be they professors, 
scientists, generalists, photographers, or artists; has a local guide 
to complement the expertise of the leader; is limited to no more 
than 16 passengers; and has competitive, all-inclusive pricing. 
AG, We also organize customized, independent travel to these 
Holbrook Travel has 22 years of experience in 
creating guided educational tours to Latin America, Africa, 


countries. fips 


and the rest of the natural world, and we are eager to share 


this experience with you. © Please call us for a catalog of 


our offerings. 
800-451-7111 


fax: 352-371-3710 e-mail: travel@holbrook.usa.com 
Internet; http://www.gorp.com/holbrook.htm 
3540 NW 13th Street, Gainesville, FL 32609 


“PICHINCHA" 
SPANISH SCHOOL 


THE QUICKEST AND BEST 
WAY TO LEARN SPANISH...!! 


* We are Professionals 


* So signup today * Official Diplomas 


ADDRESS: ANDRES XAURA N? 182, BETWEEN LIZARDO GARCIA Y FOCH 
PHONE-FAX 005932/234- 634 P.0.BOX 17-03-0936 QUITO-ECUADOR 


Av. Amazonas 1549 and Santa Maria 
P.O. Box 17-21-373 


Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: (0593) 2-544715 FAX: (0593) 2-226348 


Kearn: Spanish'and’ enjoy 


SOUTH AMERICA 


* Intensive, seml-intensive and flexible course programs 
* Professionals with experience teaching the language 
* Individual classes (one to one) 

* Housing with Ecuadorian families and other alternatives 
* Reasonable rates 
* Practical tours to historical places 
* Participation in local festivities 
« Weekend excursions and cultural events 
* Ecuadorian and Galapagos tourist information 
* We accept credit cards. 


South American Spanish Institute 


Iw Cusco, Perw 
the adventure starts at 


CORIHUASI HOTEL 


Low Rates, Good Service, 


Hot Water, Fantastic View 
Only 2 blocks from Main Square 
Reservations: Tel/Fax 0-84—232233 


SAEC Members 
10% Discount 


SOUTHERN RIDE 


“Dream Ride of a Lifetime 
A video adventure by Jon Saltzman 
Jon and the Waterbuffalo, a specially modified motorcycle, 
will take you on his 2-year dream ride covering over 60,000 
miles of Central and South America. 


Part 1 — Mexico and Belize 
Part 2— Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama 
pet ~ soma a 
Part 5 — Chile, Argentina, Uruguay : es iced 
Part 6 — Brazil and the Amazon 
Each video Is_$39.95 (S&H incl.) 110 min, on VHS in stereo 
To order: 
Clip this ad, circle your choice(s), and send check to: 
Jon Saltzman 
P.O.Box 578 
Mt. Vernon, IN 47620 USA 
or Phone 1-812-838-6704 for information and brochure 


2 videos $ 75.00 
3 videos $110.00 
4 videos $145.00 


FLYING 
IN PERU! 


Lessons & Air 
Tourism 

Paragliding 

Hang Gliding & 
Parasailing 


Reservations: 
Parque San Carlos 
217-—Lima 21—Peru 
Tel./FAX: 
511-463-4199 


Exotic Whitewater 


Adventures 


Experience Ecuadors lush Jungles and 
spectacular cascades, Join ROW 
EXPEDICIONES whitewater professionals 
on an exciting 6 day trip of the pristine 
River of the Sacred Waterfalls. ROW 
employs experienced guides and uses 
the most up to date equipment, 1&2 
day trips also offered. 


E THE LIMA TIMES 
Every Month... 


Keep in touch with 
what’s up in Peru 


A Peruvian Times Publication 
Psj. Los Pinos 156, Suite b-6 
Lima 18, Peru 
a Tel: (014) 472552 Fax: (014) 467888 | 


Routh American Explorers 
Rockets into [ybertpag 


http://www.samexplo.org 


eting i 
are orbiting o 
down there, cutié 
Club Page? 

Web § SUE Nene ke 
cea ofthe Sotith American 
ers Club. So what's differe pig 
Club’s page? Well, try this) 
ers. 

Does GORP (Great Out 
Recreation People) have an almost 
postcard-size picture of thet 
founder? No. But the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club does and more. 

Now, say you want to see pic- 
tures of our spanking (don’t get any 
ideas) new Clubhouse in Quito, com- 
plete with wood paneling, parquet 
floors, gardens, dogs, and beaming 
members availing themselves of Club 
services? You got it. Just click on 
Quito Clubhouse and behold. Pretty 
neat, huh? No gardens, but just as 
cheerful is the Lima Clubhouse with 
Club Manager Richard Elgar peeking 
out the window. 

Looking for something less in- 
your-face cheerful? Then click on the 
Ithaca Clubhouse. No cheer to spare 
up here in the north. So, what do you 
get? Well, no fancy Clubhouse, no 
hardwood paneling, or beaming 
members availing...etc. No, here in 
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n’tyou 
Want informa- 


Visiting Manu? 
alapagos? Bicycling? 
u safety? etc. So, click 
n Packets for a tanta- 
pse of some of what's 
e when you order any of 
ackets. 

Oh, you didn’t say driving, you 
said dry season? Where? Peru? Inca 


A rail? It’s all in the trip reports but for 


your information, the dry season in 
the Andes runs June through Septem- 
ber. 

There’s so much more but you 
can’t expect us to tell you about ALL 
the wonderful things on our incom- 
parable Web site. Really, we have 
other things to do. 

What? Oh, stop whining. Just a 
few? Okay, okay. 

Well, there’s the S6L 


Explorer, the Club’é quai 
zine. It’s just likeahe one 
ing now except that“ 


you can call up previous SSu 
the way back to 1977. Yes, it amazes 
us too. Like the cover? Click on it and 
it gets bigger. Want to see what's in 
an issue, click on the cover to see a 
table of contents. Want to read an 
actual article? Buy the magazine for 
only $4 [Members $2]. 


Ah, yes. Then 
W” about our very 
A wise decision. 
ing to offer, or pro- 
vehicle we’d choose 
the very best way to 
iterate, affluent, “I'll try 
anything once” membership. You 
Know the sort of member we mean— 
adventurous, dashing, affable, 
charming, informed people 
like...well, like you, for instance. 

We almost forgot. There are ac- 
tually unfortunate people out there 
who aren’t yet members/subscribers 
of the SAEC. Hard to believe isn’t it? 
Still, however disturbing, it’s not a 
malady without a cure. 

Of course you want to join/sub- 
scribe. You just want to know a little 
more about what we do, how long 
we've been around, what you get as 
a member...a few details before you 
commit. That’s okay, we understand. 
Click on Aims and Purposes and 
then, while you're still flushed with 
excitement, go to How to Join. Note 
the different categories of member- 
ship and remember that you only live 
once. 

Yes, now you'll: want to know 
how we got such a nifty Club Web 

ofinst place, who’s behind it, 


s 
>most Won- 


now and about which dere is really 
a whole lot more to say like... 


57 


Confortable cabins 2 homecooked 
Love to travel - but meals in a peaceful B @ B. 
hate travel maga- Discounts to SAEC members, sauna, hot water, fireplace, 
zines with all their gardens, hammocks, book exchange, tour Info. 


swank and superfici- 
ality? Would you 
rather plan, go, and 
explore a place inde- 
pendently rather than ine oe oe 


Z 
be led around on a leash ANDISIMO” |e 
Where the wildcats go! = 

x 


by some tour guide or commissioned 
tN 


FAX: 593-7-819681 / PHONE: 593-7-883716 
CUENCA-ECUADOR 


agent? 

Then Big World is the magazine for m i tae 
you. Every two months, our readers pd 
enjoy down-to-earth travel tips, 
hostelling news, tales of cross-cultural 
encounters, and the best darn travel 
writing on the planet. 

Send $3 for a sample issue, or $15 
for six bimonthly issues. 

Big World * PO Box 8743-E 

Lancaster, PA 17604 


Travel: On the cheap 
and down to earth 


Sale and uipment: we offer a big range of 
European top-quality trademark articles, competitive 
prices, friendly service and competent advice. 

Exclusive tours with experienced quides: trekking, 
mountaineering and rock-climbing. F.e.: Ascend of 
Cayambe (5790 m), with Glacier-Workshop, 3 days, 
from 185 USD or Trekking del Condor in the Cotopaxi 
National Park, 5 days, from 365 USD or Sangay 
Expedition (5230 m), 10 days, from 550 USD. 


SUPREME BIRDING TOURS with 
AVESTRAVEL CIA, LTDA. 
Customized Low Budget Tours for Small 
Groups & Individuals. Contact 
Robert Jonsson, Resident Director & Guide 
Telf, Fax Ecuador 09 - 446695 Intemational 593 - 9 - 446695 
P.O. BOX 17-07-9219 Quito - Ecuador 
AVES SUNT VITA! 


JOURNEY INTO THE ECUATORIAL 
RAINFOREST OF EASTERN ECUADOR, 
AND EXPLORE THE DIVERSITY OF THIS 
ENCHANTED WORLD—A BIOLOGICAL 
TREASURE CHEST, HOME TO AN INCRED- 
IBLE ARRAY OF PLANTS, ANIMALS, 
INSECTS, AND BIRDS, MANY OF THEM 
NOT YET CLASSIFIED. 


WE ALSO OFFER TRIPS TO: 
GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, COAST, THE 

ANDEAN REGION, INDIAN MARKETS, 
ETC. 


FOR THE ADVENTURE 
OF A LIFETIME 


IN THE U.S.A.: 
YALE METZER 
1102 C STREET 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 99501 
TEL/FAX: (907) 227-7245 


FOR MORE INFO.:, CONTACT: 
LUIS ALBERTO OR JUAN GARCIA 
AV. AMAZONAS 1023 Y PINTO 
TEL/FAX: 593-2-541543 
MAIL: P.O. BOX 17-07-9633 

QUITO — ECUADOR 


The Complete 
Guide to 
fale)K@)NB] WORK, STUDY, 
& TRAVEL 
OVERSEAS 


Mk COMP RTR CeDE IY 


WORK, STUDY, 
& TRAVEL 


ALTERNATIVE TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


Now you can have all of Transitions Abroad’s 
essential information in one handy refer- 
ence book. Rick Steves calls it “The best re- 
source around for hard, practical, clearly- 
stated information on travel outside the 
United States.” The Directory has been rec- 
ommended by dozens of publications, in- 
cluding the New York Times, the Los Ange- 
les Times, and the Washington Post. 

The Directory includes over 2,000 coun- 
try-by-country listings that detail specialty 
travel tours, study programs, and volunteer 
opportunities. It provides the best available 
information for independent travelers, se- 
niors, and families. 

Order the Alternative Travel Directory for 
just $23.95 postpaid. 


(800) 293-0373 * FTRABROAD@AOL.COM 


™ Ax. Brasi. 1612 ¥ Epunpo 
Camesan ~ Teverax: 241687 
Susi aL Bosaue 
Gurro - Ecuanor. 
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CALA AGUS 


CRUISE 
© New flamingo 


Every Wednesday 
© Navier ; 
Every Sunday e 


DIRECT OPERATOR 


(BARRA o SAN LORENZO 
BY PRIVATE TRAIN 
(FERROBUS) ° EVERY SUNDAY 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL 


Best quality at low prices 
Carrion 300 y Leonidas Plaza 
P.O. Box 17-12-587 
Quite / Ecuador. 
é-mall; hind@pi.pro.ec 
Tel. & Fax ++ 5932 547-090 


Amazonas 1113 y Pinto 
Tetfs,: (593-2) 228 579/80 
Fax: 550 988 


Going to the 
0 MARKETS ? 


HOSTAL 
AYA HUMA 


Clean, quiet, surrounded by handicrafts, 


villages, & mountains 


INDIAN VILLAGE PEGUCHE 
OTAVALO — ECUADOR 


ON RAILWAY NEAR FALLS 
Rooms from $4.5 to $7 p.p. 
24-hour hot water 
Good restaurant with tasty vegetarian 
& meat dishes 
Great pancakes — salads 

Live Folk music(Saturday 8 p.m.) 


Fireplace, home-like atmosphere 
Garden, hammocks, laundry 
Handicrafts 
Garage 

GETTING THERE 


THE HIGH ANDES 
AND THE INCA EMPIRE 


By bus: 
Take the Ibarra bus, ask the driver to 
drop you off at Peguche, about 5 min- 
utes past Otavalo. Ask one of the 
friendly Indians to direct you to the 
Hostal Aya-Huma 


Telf: 06-922663 


ELOIZEVOIGA 
Tawantinsuyo—'the four quarters of 
the earth—as the Incas called their 
Empire, was unquestionably the larg- 
est, most powerful nation-state ever 
created by Native Americans. At its 
peak, it extended a distance equal to 
that from London to Baghdad! 


= Angermeyer's 
Enchanted Expeditions 


as: 


ecuador & galapag°” 


Join Tawantinsuyo Explorations® and Kevin Haight— 
longtime SAEC member and teacher of continuing education 
courses at the University of Colorado on the Incas and their 
Empire—on one of our 15-day trips scheduled for 1996 and 
1997. You won't just see, you'll experience the world of these 
intensely spiritual people. From the magnificence of their cit- 
ies in the sky to the baffling precision of their monuments in 
stone, unequaled anywhere in the world, then or now. And 
you will also partake of their culture, religion, and unique re- 
lationship with the universe. This never-to-be-forgotten en- 
counter is possible because the Inca/Andean culture lives and 
flourishes even today among the mountain Indians of Peru. 


Come join us for the experience of a lifetime! 
The first trip departs late May, the last in early October. 
$2,950 includes nearly everything. 


contact Tawantinsuyo Explorations 
for departure dates, detailed itineraries, and full information. 


Telephone (303) 499-8837 FAX (303) 449-8870 
e-mail: incatour@indra.com 
Website: http://www.webwise.com/incatour 


Standby fares to the Galapagos 


° Up to 40% off our published prices 
for bookings made within 7 days of 
departure aboard our vessels: 
Angelito, Beluga, Cachalote and Sulidae. 


e On mainland Ecuador: Trekking, Jungle, 
specialised Nature and Culture Tours 
and birdwatching. 


° Tourist class Hostel: "The Orange House" 


Foch:726 y Amazonas, Quito. Telf: 593 2 569 960 
Fax: 593 2 569.956 
E-Mail: angerme! @angermeyer.com.ec 


Music 


Encuentros (Meetings) 
Sukay 


Sukay’s enchanting music 
blends panpipes, wooden flutes, percus- 
sion, and five-stringed guitars into a sound with roots that 
stretch back into ancient pre-Incan times. This new release is 
a joyous, high-energy mix of new work and most requested 
favorites. We play it at the Club all the time. 

Cassette $9.99 [Members $8.99] Item #4501 
Compact disc $17.50 [Members $16.50] Item #4502 


Mozart En Machu Picchu 
Eddy Navia 


Sukay’s Eddy Navia is a 
master of the charango (a tra- 
ditional Bolivian stringed in- 
strument similar to a small gui- 
tar). Here he combines his 
original compositions with 
well-known classical pieces 
adapted for Andean instru- 
ments, creating a haunting 
blend of cultures. When we’re not listening to Sukay’s 
Encuentros, we play this music at the Club all the time. 
Cassette $9.99 [Members $8.99] Item #4503 
Compact disc $17.50 [Members $16.50] Item #4504 


ED Dx NVAWLA 


Music for Maids and Taxi Drivers 
Brazil: Forro 


It’s here—roots music (that means authentic, man), the 
unvarnished rock ‘n roll of the Brazilian northeast. Played 
with driving rhythms on sanfonas (button accordians). 
Rumba? No way! This is as far as you can get from the cool, 
sophisticated jazz-inflected sensibilities of Brazil’s samba 
music. Gritty, hard, harmonically straightforward. 
Cassette $9.99 [Members $8.99] Item #4505 
Compact disc $17.50 [Members $16.50] Item #4506 


Finest Contemporary 
Latin Music 


United Rhythms of Messidor 


On one CD, Paulo Moura, 
Paquito D’Rivera, Jaime Torres, - 
Jesus “Chuco” Valdes, and other 
musical luminaries. After we lis- ~~ >- 
tened to this music several of us 
were overheard saying things like, “I could’ve danced all 
night!” and “Sock it to me, Rodrigo!” If you like Latin music, 
you'll love this CD. 

Compact disc (only) $17.95 [Members $16.95] Item #4511 
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To order any of the titles on these pages, 
use our order form on page 63. The South 
American Explorers Club also sells a host 
of other excellent guidebooks and maps 
of South and Central America, cassettes 
and CDs of Latin American music, and 
some nifty t-shirts. To request a free cata- 
log: call (800) 274-0568 9A.M.—5P.M. EST, 
fax your request to (607) 277-6122, e-mail 
us at explorer@samexplo.org, or take a 
look at our catalog on-line at http:// 
www.samexplo.org. 


Shine Eye Gal 
Brukdon! Belizean Calypso 


As we've said repeatedly, Brukdon is a style of singing 
an dancing heavily influenced by calypso. On this CD you 
can hear music that harks back to both its British and African 
roots. Mini-Musical Female Duet and the African-influenced 
boom and chime orchestras, with rasping voices and com- 
plex percussion, perform the same repertoire with distinctly 
different flavors. Still, to really appreciate what we mean, 
you better buy this disc. 

Compact disc (only) $17.50 [Members $16.50] Item #4509 


Tropicalismo 
Peregoyo y su Combo Vacana 


If you guessed Peregoyo y su 
Combo Vacana is one of 
Colombia’s most influential 
bands, you are right. The band 
started in Buenaventura in the 
mid 60's and is known for its 
modern, electric sound based 
on local musical themes. Re- 
corded at the height of the band’s suc- 
cess, this is pure Colombian music with rich, powerful 
horns, impassioned vocals, and a rock-steady bass that pulses 
to cumbia, curralo, and porro rhythms. 

Compact disc (only) $17.50 [Members $16.50] Item #4510 


South American Explorer 
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Brazil—Roots—Samba 


Yes, we know, there are those of you out there who like 
the cool, sophisticated jazz-inflected sensibilities of Brazil’s 
samba music. This is for you. It’s YOUR kind of thing. With 
this cassette or CD, you'll groove to the variety, richness, and 
charm of the national sound. Musicianship at its authentic 
best (that means roots, man). Treat yourself to this CD and 
dance into another dimension. : 
Cassette $9.99 [Members $8.99] Item #4507 
Compact disc $17.50 [Members $16.50] Item #4508 


“Oideo 


Brazil 
( Lonely Planet) 


Just out (or almost). Dance to the 
rhythm of Brazil’s hottest percussion 
group, float down the Amazon dur- 
ing a rain storm, play soccer on the beach—experience Bra- 
zil! This is the video for you. Perfect to watch before your 
trip and to remind yourself of what a great trip youhad when 
you return. A bargain at: 
$19.95 [Members $18.95] Item #597 


Ecuador/Galapagos Islands 
(Lonely Planet) 


Soar into the Amazon on an old 
army airplane, ride on the roof of a 
train, bathe in hot water from a vol- 
cano, romp with sealions, climb a 
mountain and more. A video guaran- 
teed to dazzle and inform. An excel- 
lent introduction to a beautiful little 
country that has it all--the jungle, 
mountains, 18th Century Colonial 
towns, the Galapagos, fiestas, markets and na- 
tional parks. Yours for a mere: 
$19.95 [Members $18.95] Item #598 


La Ruta Maya 
(Lonely Planet) 


Scale an ancient pyramid, peer into 
a freshly excavated crypt, scuba dive 
along a 150-mile barrier reef, swim 
with dolphins. This video 47-minute 
video captures the romance and charm 
of La Ruta Maya. If you need a rea- 
son to go, buy this superb video for: 
$19.95 [Members $18.95] 
Item #599 


Africa in America 
Assorted Artists 


Music from 19 countries—Bra- 
zil, Cuba, Haiti, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Venezuela, and many 
more! The African influence per- 
meates the rhythms, vocals and other musi- 
cal elements that make reggae, calypso, merengue, mambo 
and similar Latin styles—the exhuberant language of the 
body. Few of the recordings on the TRIPLE (yes, three!) CD 
set are to be found anywhere else. A unique collection of 
music, most recorded on location. Our music editor says 
about these CDs, “Go for it!” 

Three Compact discs $36.00 [Members $33.00] Item 
#4512 


AMICHAEL F RYAN PRODUCTION 


Flight to the Shuar 
The native people of the 
Ecuadorian rainforest 


Michael F. Ryan 


Flight to the 
Shuar 


A portrait of Shuar culture, now 
numbering between 20 and 30 thousand, 
as it faces new threats to its cultural sur- 
vival. Mr. Ryan has spent more than 20 
years studying and filming the 
indiginous peoples of the Western Ama- 
zon. English narration. VHS Video. 
$15.95 [No member discount] Item #329 


Indians of the River-Sea 


The Native People of the oe 
Upper Amazon "Indians of the 


» Riwver-Sea 
Michael F. Ryan TE 


A 30-minute video contrasting the 
lifestyles of the Jivaro and the Yagua, 
who, among the 150 linguistically iso- 
lated tribes in the tropical rainforest, face 
the rapid loss of their home in the Ama- | 
zon forest. This video was filmed within (ie 
fifty miles of Iquitos, Peru at existing vil- [ig 
lages and camps. 
$15.95 [No member discount] Item #338 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 
126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru 
(Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima), Telephone (5114) 25 01 42. Ecuador Clubhouse: 
Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Jorge Washington 311 y L. Plaza, Quito), Telephone (5932) 
225-228. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


IMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers 


Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific 
and educational organization founded in 1977 for the fol- 


lo 


wing purposes: 

To advance and support all forms of scientific field 
exploration and research in South and Central America in 
such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, and 
archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater 
running, mountaineering, caving, and others. 

To receive contributions for the support of scientific 
research and exploration that comes within the Club’s 
range of interests. 

To further information exchange among scientists, ad- 
venturers and travelers from all nations with the purpose 
of encouraging exploration throughout South and Central 
America. 

To collect and make available reliable information on all 
organizations in South and Central America which offer 
services to scientists, adventurers, and travelers. 

To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilder- 
ness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: 
The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the 
Club. We are interested in receiving accounts of scientific, 
adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. 
Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual 
places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


EMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is 


partial; a complete listing of membership services is avail- 
able on request. 


Members receive four issues of the South American 
Explorer. 

The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Mem- 
bers plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in 
person, Advise us when you plan to travel, for how long, 
budget, interests, number in party, and desired transpor- 
tation. The more specific the questions, the better the 
answers. 

The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies 
or when problems arise. 

Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handi- 
crafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

The Club can receive money or goods for research and 
allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax 
deduction. 

The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell 
equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange 
books, help with hotel and plane reservations in Quito and 
Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home 
away from home. 
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¢ A wide variety of information sources and research 
facilities related to South America are available: 
Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these 
are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to- 
date source of specialized information on just about any 
topic--scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly col- 
lecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. 
To order reports without a listing, just let us know what 
you need. There is a per page charge for photocopying 
plus postage and handling. 
Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. 
People: A network of knowledgeable people for special- 
ized information, research assistants, and travel compan- 
ions.. 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: The following member- 
ship rates are for mailings within the United States. Resi- 
dents outside the U.S. (including Canada and Mexico) 
should add $7 for magazine postage. All membership dues/ 
donations are U.S. tax-deductible. 


Regular Membership (US$40) or Couple Membership 
(US$60). Entitles you to four issues of the South American 
Explorer, a Membership Card, discounts, use of information 
and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$75). Regular Membership 
benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$150). Regular Membership 
with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a 
Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$750). Regular Membership benefits 
for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, 
the last 15 back issues of the South American Explorer 
magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift 
subscriptions that may be conferred by the Life Member at 
any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$7,500). As an Afterlife Mem- 
ber you will, of course receive all the benefits bestowed 
upon Regular, Contributing, Supporting, and Life Mem- 
bers. In addition, when you pass into the realm beyond, you 
will face eternity with serenity, assured of your Club’s 
perpetual gratitude. 


Subscription (US$22 one year, US$35 two years). Receive 
four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscrib- 
ers are not entitled to Membership discounts or Club ser- 
vices. 


South American Explorer 


For Club and travel information: 
1-607-277-0488 
To place an order: 
1-800-274-0568 
Monday-Friday, 9am—Spm EST 


FAX (for orders or information): 
1-607-277-6122 
~ 24 hours a day, 365 days a year 


Membership 


Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, or 


to your whole family. See page 62 for a partial list of benefits. 


| All membership dues and additional donations are fully tax- 
deductible, 


All members outside the United States (including 


| Mexico and Canada) add US $7.00 for postage. 
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Regular ....... us$40[[] Couple......... us $60 [J 
Contributing .....$75 [[] Couple » $115 [J 
Supporting ......$150 [[] Couple $225 [] 
TARE sisssrsccsssossenes $750 [] Couple .......... $1,150 [7] 
Afterlife ........ $7,500 [-] Couple ........ $10,000 [] 
Subscription ......$22 [7] Two years... $35 [] 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- 
counts or use of Club Services. 


Postage and Handling 


Domestic Orders 
Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total 
to which shipping is applied. 


US $5 & under .... $2.00 $75.01 to $100 ..... $8.95 
$5.01 to $15 ....... $3.50 $100.01 to $150 . $10.95 
$15.01 to $25 ....... $4.50 $150.01 to $200 . $12.95 
$25.01 to $50 ....... $6.50 $200.01 to $250 . $14.95 
$50.01 to $75 ....... $7.95 Over $250 ......:+++ $16.95 


When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 to Postage and 
Handling. For air delivery by First Class Mail to Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Canada, add $8, For UPS 2nd Day or Next Day delivery, we 
charge current UPS distance-based rate, plus $3.00 handling. Call 
us at 1-800-274-0588 for 2nd Day and Next Day shipping rates. 


Allow 7-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 


If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, and 
we will add the correct amount to your credit card. 

If you want, send your order, and we will advise you 
of the total cost plus postage charges so you can pay by check. 
Foreign checks and money orders must be in U.S. funds 
drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


To help us serve you better... 
Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 
Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog 
to the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, ad- 
dress and the items you want shipped in the “Ship to” sec- 
tion to the right. 


Order Form 


Quantity|Item # Item Name 


Subtotal 
8% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
Postage and Handling 


Membership 
Gift Membership 
Please check the TOTAL US $ 
appropriate boxes: 
(-] New Address 
(-] New Member or Subscriber 
(J Renewing, Membership # 


(J Don’t exchange my name with other organizations 


Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): 
Number: 


Expires:________ Signature: 
Or call 1-800-274-0568 or FAX 1-607-277-6122 


Ordered by: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


NOTE: UPS GANNOT DELIVER TO P.O. BOXES: 


Ship to: (For UPS delivery or if different from above) 
Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, NY, USA 14850 
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“It’s just what I've always wanted. O, thank you, thank you.” 


‘ “You've won my heart. Take me, I’m yours.” 
LLE “Enchanting? Innocent? Mysterious? Romantic? My arp 
P { is all that and more.” 
? NV VJ S e TT. are typical responses of those receiving 
me a large “market” or “harvest” arpillera. 
yi e me Let one of these charming and colorful Pe- 
ruvian, hand-stitched wall-hangings change 
your life. Keep it for yourself, or give it to that 
certain someone. Order a small arpillera if 
you're just opening negotiations, or the large 
“harvest” or “market” arpillera if you want to 
close the deal. Either way, take advantage of 
our special offer: Buy three arpilleras, large 
or small, and set one free! 
Be creative, be original, be sophisti- 
cated...be sure to order now! 
But what is an arpillera anyway? Go 
read the article on page 8, and learn how 
to say it in cloth. Arpilleras make delight- 
ful wall hangings. Other uses? Brighten 
up a room or office, dress up a pillow, 
make a handbag, order 16 arpilleras, and 
make a stunning quilt, or cover the cage 
of a distinguished bird, etc. 
Large arpilleras are 18" x 18", small 
arpilleras are 10" x 10". 


Large “Market” $40.00 [Members $35.00] Item #842 
Large “Harvest” $40.00 [Members $35.00] Item #840 
SPECIAL: Size LARGE—BUY THREE, GET 1 FREE: Item #837 


Small “Countryside” or “Harvest” $15.00 [Members $10.00] Item #843 (Please specify style.) 
SPECIAL: Size SMALL—BUY THREE, GET ONE FREE: Item #836 


To order call: 1-800-274-0568 or use Order Form on page 63 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


126 Indian Creek Road Non-Profit Org. 


Ithaca, New York 14850 Me eens 
FORWARDING AND RETURN Ithaca, NY 
Permit No. 112 


POSTAGE GUARANTEED 
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